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Beware cf the Bankrupts 


VERY time that the price of coal has to go up to 

meet wage increases comes the cry that the rai’- 
roads, the electric companies or the gas companies can- 
not afford the increased price. Why cannot they afford 
it? Because the public in its zeal for its own profits 
—many of them profiteering profits—have bankrupted 
the public utilities. If the public would be fair to these 
utilities they could be fair to the coal industry. Is 
it not reasonable to suggest that the coal operator and 
mine worker would be wise to wish luck and besp2ak 
kindly the public utility, so that when increases in the 
price of coal are necessary the public utility companies 
can pay the advance and pass it on? 

Bankrupt concerns have been the cause of the pres- 
sure to keep the price of coal below or at cost. Bank- 
. rupt railroads have been successful advocates of assigned 
cars. Bankrupt plants have been slow to store coal. 
Bankruptcy in a client means bankruptcy of the mer- 
chant to whom he is client. Success in a client means 
success to the producer who does business with him. 
For this reason let the coal.operator never cease to 
boost for the public utilities, to which division of society 
indeed he rightly belongs. 





Geological Survey Will Inventory 
Coal Requirements 


N CO-OPERATION with the Council of National 

Defense,, acting for the old Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, the Geological Survey is making an inventory 
of the stocks and requirements of coal in the country 
as of June 1. This is the sort of investigation reg- 
ularly made by the Fuel Administration during. the 
war, which the Survey asked Congress to appropriate 
funds for maintaining subsequent to July 1, last. For- 
tunateiy, the remnant of the appropriation for the 
coal commission is available for the work this year 
at a time when such information is sadly needed. 

The Survey has sent inquiries to a representative 
list of industrial consumers, public utilities, retail deal- 
ers and railroads, and from the data thus obtained will 
give us a comprehensive view of the stocks of coal 
as of June 1 and of requirements for the remainder 
of the year. The belief is general that ‘the country 


is very short of coal, but no one can say with assur- 


ance just what is required to meet the emergency, 
except that it is evident that today the need is for 
more than the roads can transport from the mines 
to consumers. 

It is becoming evident each week that the railroad 
strike and the general incapacity of the railroads are 
having a slowing-down effect on industry, and, as we 
pointed out several weeks ago, such a slowing down 
is reacting on the demand for coal. Consumers who 
must close their plants for a part of each week use 
less coal and have in the same measure less anxiety for 


’ present coal situation. 


supplies. An official investigation into: the situation 
will dispel much of the—present uncertainty and en- 
able all to proceed to meet the demands of the country 
for coal with the dispatch the situation demands. 





Will We Have ; 
Government Control of Coal Again? 


T “HAT so many are apprehensive that this country is 
about to have a financial panic is good evidence, 
we are told by students of history, that no catastrophe 
will occur. So many are working to avoid trouble that 
their combined efforts and the warnings given will cure 
the trouble. So may it well be with the specter of 
Government-contro! of coal. Operators gathered last 
month at Atlantic City, jobbers recently at Pittsburgh. 
and now the retail coal dealers at Detroit have been 
solemnly warned by their leaders that if they do not 
one and all behave, the Government will again step 
in and dictate to them how to run their business. 

There is reason for the belief and cause for the fear. 
The effort to frame a coal commissioner bill for action . 
by the Senate stirred the coal trade as has nothing 
since the strike. We do not believe that Senator 
Frelinghuysen sees in his proposal as much danger to 
the coal industry as he sees benefit to the public. The 
Senator tried to get at the facts a year ago for the 
very helpful purpose of aiding all concerned, from the 
producer to the consumer. He found a vast lack of 
the kind of information needed for study of the prob- 
lem. His proposal for a coal commissioner is to meet 
that lack. The coal industry sees it as an opening 
wedge for Federal interference with the coal business, 
and we have no doubt that once such a commissioner 
were in action there would be increasing meddling with 
the coal industry, not all of which would be harmful but 
some of which would be distasteful to coal men. 

How to forestall such action by the Government and 
the demand for regulation by the public is troubling the 
leaders of coal today. No weapon is available except 
exhortation, for there is no legal or other means by 
which recalcitrant operators, jobbers or retailers can 
be held in line. John E. Lloyd, president of the retail- 
ers’ association, told his members at Detroit to have 
always in mind that they serve the public and that they 
must have its confidence and support. 

We are often reminded by the coal men that the 
public does not understand us, but the same man balks 
at letting the public learn anything about his business 
and never offers to tell his story to ears that are really 
sympathetic. The coal industry has about three months: 
in which to educate the public to the reasons for the — 
With the first cold weather the 
public without coal will not have patience to listen. The 
first move is to line up solid with your associations, 
next support them by money and figures, trust the 
leaders and hold your prices in line with reason. ; 
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Shippers Agree to Pool Lake Coal 


T THE request of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the Lake shippers have voluntarily agreed 

to pool bituminous coal for transshipment by lake for 
the season of navigation of 1920, subject to rules and 
regulations that follow very closely those prevailing in 
the war year of 1918. The necessity for this action 
has been apparent for several weeks, and meetings were 








Lake Coal Dumped Season to June 12 
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held: in the first half of June that resulted in the 
shippers making the request that Federal support be 
* given the movement. This action took the form of 
an embargo on all lake shipments, except those under 
permit from the Ore and Coal Exchange, to head which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission officially appointed 
(without compensation) Herman Griggs, who has man- 
aged the exchange for more than two years. Rules and 
regulations have been agreed upon and shipments under 
the program began on Monday, June 14. 

No figures on car detention at Lake ports are avail- 
able yet for this year, but it is certain that among the 
causes of low dumping have been the innumerable classi- 
fications. It is understood that no one expects pooling, 
which means the elimination of the majority of classi- 
fications and the speeding up of car movement, to solve 
the problem of getting sufficient coal up the Lakes this 
year. But pooling is the first necessary step and it is to 
the credit of the coal men that they agreed to bury their 
personalities in a pool, and proceed in the spirit of 1918. 





National Coal Association Attacks 
Assigned Cars in Court 


ENATOR HARDING asked the Interstate Commerce 

Commission to inform the Senate why there was 
apparent. discrimination between coal operators in the 
matter of car supply—that is, why assigned cars were 
being permitted. The answer, recently given out, is a 
legal defense of the commission’s position. The Na- 
tional Coal Association has announced that legal action 
will be instituted at once to settle once for all the right 
under the Transportation Act of the railroads to use 
assigned cars in securing fuel coal. 

The reply to the Harding resolution, dated June 11, 
states with reference to the Transportation Act of 1920, 
“The act does not attempt to define in detail 
what is a just and reasonable distribution of cars or 
rating of mines. The commission is authorized to 
determine what are just and reasonable rules 
‘ .’ Futher it is pointed out that the commission 
can suspend such rules in any case of emergency and 
under the new act can establish new practices with 
respect to car service such “as in its opinion will best 
promote the service in the interest of the public and the 
commerce of the people.” 

The commission also points out that no other plan 
has been proposed which is workable and also preferable 
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to the assigned car practice. It even says: “It seems 
not inappropriate to say that the coal operators are not 
able to entirely agree among themselves as to the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of the assigned-car practice.” 
In effect the report is a defence of the assigned car 
rules as now practiced and gives no hint of any change 
so long as the commission is of the opinion that the fuel 
and transportation emergency continues. 

Answer to the opinion of Chairman Clark of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the legal aspects 
of assigned cars was prompt and to the point. The 
National Coal Association has filed a suit against the 
Baltimore and Ohio R.R., with the Lamberts Run Coal 
Co. as plaintiff, alleging illegal discrimination in the dis- 
tribution of empty cars for coal loading. The suit was 
filed on June 12 at Fairmont, W. Va., with hearing set 
for June 19. The finance committee of the National 
will meet this week to determine on _ instituting 
additional suits. 





Steel Companies Obtain Injunction Against 
Trade Commission Requiring Cost Data 


N JUNE 12 Justice Bailey of the District of 

Columbia Supreme Court granted an injunction 
asked for by more than a score of steel companies, re- 
straining the Federal Trade Commission from requiring 
monthly cost reports. At the same time the Trade Com- 
mission is proceeding in the New Jersey courts against 
certain of the steel companies in an effort to secure cost 
reports. It is reported that the more recent decision 
of Justice Bailey will not interfere with the New 
Jersey suit. 





Coal Rate Hearings Begun 


NTERSTATE Commerce Commission hearings on 

freight rate increases are continuing daily in Wash- 
ington. Monday, June 14, was set as the date for con- 
sideration of the coal and coke rates and at that time 
many of the important aspects of these rates were to be 
covered. Not only rail rates but-also coastwise rates 
were expected to be under discussion. 





Consumers Report Stocks of Coal 


ANY replies have been received by the U. S. Geo- 

logical Survey in its census of stocks of coal on 
hand and of estimated needs. The final date for these 
reports was indicated in the call as June 12, but the 
Survey, urges that all who have received forms reply 
even though they were not able to do so before that date. 
Co-operation ‘in this is very important for all coal in- 
terests. 


Will Settle Anthracite Wage Dispute 


N June 21 the Anthracite Coal Commission will 
meet at Washington to settle the wage controversy. 
The members of the commission are William O. Thomp- 
son, president of the Ohio State University; William 
L. Connell, a large anthracite operator of the Bernice 
field, and Neal J. Ferry, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the United ‘Mine Workers of America. 
The Anthracite Coal Commission expects on June 21 
to outline its work and determine the time and place 
for the holding of hearings. It is likely that it will 





conduct these session in the anthracite field. i 
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Retail Coal Dealers Advocate Open Shop 


Annual Convention of National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association at Detroit Takes 
Strong Position on Labor Question — Opposes Further Regulation by the Govern- 
ment — W. H. Williams Says Railroads Are Not Efficient —Harry Taylor Com- 
mends Support Given National Associations— John Lloyd Re-elected President 


" gathered at Detroit on June 10, 11, and. 12 in 
the largest, most representative and enthusiastic 
gathering of coal men held this year. The sessions 
were characterized by earnestness of purpose and the 
talks and discussions were so directed at the problems 
of the retail dealer that no one who attended could 
fail to gain a larger view of the duties, responsibilities 
and difficulties of the retail coal dealer. The retailer 
is the representative of the coal industry who comes in 


’ R tte coal dealers from nearly every state 


closest touch with the public, because he is the one who 


meets the everyday problems of the coal-consuming 
householder. The keynote of this convention was serv- 
ice to the public—service that will put the public on 
the side of the coal man. 

After the delegates were given a welcome to the City 
of Detroit by James A. Ballard, sales manager of the 
Semet Solvay Co., the president, John E. Lloyd, opened 
the convention, the third held by this association, with 
an address that inspired every man with the public 
responsibility of his calling and that set a high standard 
for the future activities of his associates. Service to 
the consumer that will gain public confidence and will 
bring public support for the coal man, he pointed out, 
is more important now than it has been at any other 
time in the history of the trade. Coal faces a crisis 
today, because we are sure to have a hard winter with 
plenty of trouble. The public blames the retailer when 
the fault is really with the railroads today. Mr. Lloyd 
said that if the dealers do not help to hold down prices, 
the Government will step in and do it for them. 


“If we do not manage our business right, the Gov- 
ernment will take it and manage it for us. A bare 5 
or 10 per cent of the men in the trade can so misconduct 
their affairs that the whole structure will be made to 
suffer,” was in part the warning conveyed by President 
Lloyd. He urged the dealers to unite more strongly 
than ever, to support their association by money and 
assistance and thereby help to regulate their own busi- 
ness and remove any necessity for Federal interference. 

Direct shipments to consumers for domestic use, 
particularly through industrial plants, were opposed as 
uneconomic and because the replacement of a part of 
the regular trade of the dealer by this practice results 
in increasing the costs of handling the remaining ton- 
nage and the price to the other consumers. Such forms 
of distribution of household coal were compared to the 
condemned system of rebates by railroads. Mr. Lloyd 
urged that the association be developed to the point 
where it could have a voice in legislative matters and 
be in position to make forceful opposition to such meas- 
ures. before Congress as the Coal Commissioner bill. He 
advocated a model Government but one that would not 
attempt to run the coal trade or any other industry. 

A ringing declaration for the open shop, severe con- 
demnation of the closed-shop principle and the state- 
ment that business men are too prone to discuss labor 
problems in hushed tones and too loath to tackle the 
question in characteristic American fashion brought the 
convention to its feet in applause. John Lloyd believes 
that labor can be trusted, he has confidence in the good 
sense and loyalty of the majority of the workingmen, 

















BANQUET OF NATIONAL RETAIL COAL MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, HOTEL STATLER, DETROIT, MICH., JUNE 11, 1920 


Homer D. Jones was toastmaster and the addresses were delivered by W. R. Coyle and James Schermerhorn. Music was fur- 
nished by the Masonic Temple Chanters and Symphony Orchestra. There were more than 400 guests at the banquet. ' 
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but he deplores the kind of leadership labor has had 
for the last. few years. He sees in the temper of the 
country at this time a set of laws to control labor 
that will be more drastic than those, such as the Sher- 
man law, passed by Congress in the past to control 
capital. Labor is today using its power in a more 
drastic manner than capital ever did, and the reaction 
will be the stronger when it comes. He is not afraid 
to put himself and the retail dealers’ association on 
record as ready to face the issue. 


SECRETARY GORDON REPORTS A GOOD YEAR 


Ellery B. Gordon, secretary-manager of the associa- 
tion, in his report to the convention told of the growth 
of the organization and the activities of the national 
officers during the past year. He pointed out in par- 
ticular the necessity in 1919 for almost constant contact 
with the Federal Government at Washington, and fore-. 
cast this year as one of contact with transportation 
interests. The office of the national association pub- 
lishes a monthly paper called the Coal Merchant, 
described by Mr. Gordon as not a general news journal 
but one endeavoring to summarize for quick reading 
everything of immediate interest to the trade national 
in its significance. This paper carries no advertising. 
He commended the regular trade papers, which have 
a place of their own, with columns always open to the 
trade, and urged the support of the coal trade to the 
standard coal journals. 

Mr. Gordon declared that the retailers’ organization 
has one large aim—to establish a reputation for fair- 
ness—and is in the position of being willing to accept 
nothing less from others. To attain the position it 
deserves and can reach—of responsibility, influence and 
strength—moral support and financial assistance must 
be given in greater measure than heretofore. Education 
of the public and of the members of the trade was 
urged, the latter by better and more vigorous local 
associations. ’ 

W. H. Williams, vice president in charge of mining 
of the Delaware & Hudson R.R. and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Wabash R.R., addressed the 
meeting Friday morning. The feature of his talk was 
his description of the plight of the American railroads 
today and his expression of belief that they can over- 
come their present predicament by more efficient oper- 
ation and management. 

Mr. Williams’ contention, supported by a volume of 
statistics that without effort or notes he quoted through- 
out his talk, is that if the railroads would this year 
increase the average car-miles per day to the figure 
reached in 1915, which was 26.9 miles per day, and 
would increase the average loading per car to the 
comparatively low figure of 71 per cent of rated capac- 
ity, a figure reached in 1916, the cumulative effect 
of this increase in efficiency in the use of transportation 
would be sufficient to meet the present needs of the 
country. To accomplish the same ends by investment 
in more cars that would be loaded and moved no faster 
than cars are loaded and moved today and to add motive 
power, labor, trackage and terminals to accommodate 
‘and handle such an increase in equipment would require 
from six to seven billions of dollars. 

He declared that without question the solution of 
the transportation problem rests with the railroads 
themselves and with no one else. The railroads are 
not broken down, Mr. Williams declared, but they are 
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not performing their functions as they should. He 
further pointed out that the railroad plant is not mate- 
rially smaller than it was in 1917 and 1918, when 
vastly greater volume of traffic was handled with less 
effort than appears being made today. 

Next winter’s supply of anthracite was touched on 
but lightly by Mr. Williams, who said that the shipping 
companies are doing the best that they can to meet 
the orders of the retailers, but as long as it is so diff- 
cult to make delivery there will be shortage in supply 
at the points of consumption. Coal reserves in the 
ground are ample and the mine capacity is sufficient 
to meet our needs, but the problem this year is to 
get the cars of coal to the man who wants them. 

He reviewed the advances made the past few years 
in mining methods. In the northern anthracite field 
machines have been successfully introduced; in the lower 
and thinner veins, where headroom for hand loading had 
to be made by taking down roof or lifting floor, load- 
ing machines are being tried out and in the preparation 
of fine sizes great advances have been made. Wet methods 
of cleaning have reduced breakage and the use of such 
machines as the Dorr thickener and the Deister tables 
has permitted the preparation of fine coal much lower 
in ash than any heretofore obtained. 


EMBARGO WOULD AFFORD TEMPORARY RELIEF 


But temporary relief would be afforded the country 
by the proposed 90-day embargo on exports of coal from 
the Atlantic seaboard, declared Harry N. Taylor, in 
answer to inquiries from the floor of the convention, 
following his address. The immediate result would be 
lowering of prices of those coals that are now being 
shipped abroad, but at the expiration of the proposed 
90-day limit conditions would be far worse than now, 
and Europe needs the coal. He further stated that 
with the present short running time many mines are 
showing a deficit in their operation, and with labor 
getting the highest wages ever offered coal-mine labor 
relief stations in the coal fields today must assist the 
needy miner who is denied the opportunity to work 
because there are no railroad cars in which to load the 
coal. . 

Despite the fact that wages are the highest and 
prices beyond reason, both miners and operators are 
realizing the smallest profit they have had for several 
years. Bearing out the statements of Mr. W. H. Wil- 
liams in a previous address, Mr. Taylor said that 
whereas cars of coal in 1918 had been moved from 
the mines in the Kansas field to Kansas City and the 
empties returned in four days, the same round trip now 
requires twelve and a half days. There is enough rail- 
road equipment in the country today, if put in repair 
and properly used, to meet the transportation require- 
ments of the country. 

In answer to an inquiry regarding the Lake situa- 
tion, Mr. Taylor said that there is no question but that 
the Northwest will be short of coal this year, but that 
even if there was a larger supply on hand it could 
not be moved off the docks to consumers because of a 
lack of railroad equipment. The result this winter 


will be that a tremendous load will be thrown on the 
coal fields in Illinois that can reach the Northwest by 
all rail routes. 

Resizing of anthracite, trade relations, cost account- 
ing, Governmental relations and transportation were 
the subjects of special committee reports. 
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Indiana Operating Problems as Illustrated 
By the Black Betty Mine 


Keen Competition and an Exacting Trade Make Close Sizing and Caretul Prepara- 
tion Necessary—Roof Scales Badly, Keeping Roads Covered with Rock Dust— 
Coal Bed Being Dry and Level, Rooms Are Driven in Opposing Directions 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OALS from every section have each a degree 
of individuality in appearance that they can read- 

- ily be recognized by the local expert. Not less 
marked a characteristic of each is its specific action in 
the furnace. In consequence of this individuality each 
finds its appropriate uses and each needs grate settings 
suited to its characteristics. 

“Indiana Lump” is a coal of marked individuality. 
There is no question mark to be put after the word 
“Jump” such as one would be disposed to put after the 
large coal from some other districts. It is a coal well 
suited to domestic use, while its slack has a non-caking 
quality which has its advantages. Due to its low-sulphur 
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content it is peculiarly adapted to steel making and the 
ceramic industries. It is free burning, contains little 
sulphur as compared with coals from the other beds and 
leaves but’a small amount of ash. An analysis of the 
No. 4 coal will show approximately the following con- 
stituents: Fixed carbon, 41.19; volatile matter, 37.80; 
ash, 7.05; moisture, 13.96; sulphur, 1.12. The heat con- 
tent averages about 12,000 B.t.u. 


S1x DEPOSITS IN WESTERN INDIANA 


Notable among the varieties of the Indiana coal is 
the No. 4 bed, which is the most valuable of the group 
of the six distinct deposits found in western Indiana. 
Vigo County is the greatest producer of this coal, but 
Pike and Knox counties are rapidly opening up and it is 
highly probable that one of these counties will soon sur- 
pass the present leader, for in Vigo County there is now 
no longer much opportunity for development. 

Other Indiana coals will in the future be more exten- 
sively mined, but at present they do not have the repu- 

















. TIPPLE AND HEADFRAME OF BLACK BETTY MINE, NEAR TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Headframes in the Middle West are made 
lighter than in the Eastern mining regions, 
doubtless because the air in the hoisting 


‘Shaft is not so humid and corrosive in the 


former instance. Owing to the fact that 
timber has to be brought in from some dis- 


tance the Mid-West tipples are nearly 
always of steel, thus greatly decreasing the 
probability of fire and making more ac- 
cessible all points under the structure. Four 
tracks pass under the Black Betty tipple, 
making it possible to load that number of 


sizes at any one time. . Trifling changes in 
the screening apparatus make it possible 
at any moment to load any related four 
varieties of the twenty-one different sizes 
that the market demands. Note on the 
left the boiler-coal conveyor. 
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Underground Workings of the 
Black Betty Mine 


The whole mine could be laid off with a tee- 
square and triangle, for all lines are north 
and south or east and west. In most cases 
rooms are driven both ways from the head- 
ing to meet rooms from the adjacent head- 
ing, the exception being along the main 
entries, which for a space have rooms on 
one side only, but which in general are 
kept free of any rooms whatsoever. Note 
the narrow pillars and the high percentage 
of coal secured in first mining. Unfortu- 
nately, as is usually the case where first 
mining is so complete, there is no second 
mining. Union restrictions make it neces- 
sary to provide short crosscuts and inade- 
quate room necks. The mine, shaft is 350 
ft. deep, so there is plenty of roof pressure 
to be dealt with. In general, the dotted 
lines mark actively producing workings. 
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tation that the No. 4 bed enjoys. The fact that it is 
now impossible to purchase any acreage in the No. 4 
bed testifies to its value and popularity with the con- 
sumer. 

Located about 12 miles from Terre Haute and situ- 
ated at a low point in the rolling country of the Wabash 
Valley is a representative mine that is developing a 
1,000-acre tract of the No. 4 bed. This is the Black 
Betty operation of the Zimmerman Coal Co. This firm 
broke ground for its plant in December of 1916 and the 
following year began operations, sinking a 350-ft. con- 
crete-lined main hoisting shaft. 


FLOODED WITH WATER AND FILLED WITH. DEBRIS 


Scarcely had the work of driving the main haulage 
‘entries from each side of the bottom been started, when 


a “cloudburst” occurred and filled the entire excavation. 


with water and débris. For a considerable distance on 
either side of the bottom the roof came down as high as 
35 feet. 

The outlook for the eventual opening of the mine at 
this period was indeed dark. There is little question 
but that it would have been cheaper to have sunk a new 
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Undercutting 
the Seam 


There being no 
marked. cleating 
in the coal, the 
rooms are driven 
regardless of the 
structure of the 
bed but in rigid 
actord with mine 


layout. The ‘bot- 
tom. is a hard 
rock. ~ 











‘shaft and begun all over again; however, there was no 


location on the tract that offered the same advantages 
for developing the coal. Accordingly the water was 
pumped from the opening and the best made of an un- 
fortunate circumstance. 


HEADING UTILIZED FOR HAULAGE PURPOSES 


Fortunately, the cave did not extend over the parallel 
aircourse heading, and in order that the work of de- 
veloping the mine might not suffer this heading was 
utilized for haulage purposes while the construction of 
a brick archway over the caved regions progressed. This 
archway, which is shown in one of the illustrations, was 
built of paving blocks made three blocks thick. It was 
constructed in 10-ft. lengths, each of which is 10 ft. 
high. 

As each section was completed the débris ahead of 
the next section was placed above the finished arch to 
act as a cushion in resisting any future falls. The com- 
pleted archway extends for a distance of 350 ft. upon 
one side of the bottom and 100 ft. on the other side. 
The longer portion of the arched way spans the loaded 
storage tracks, which are on a 134 per cent grade. This 








‘ This is 
“Indiana 
Lump” 


Free-burning, non 
coking and low in 
sulphur, the coal 
from No. 4 bed 
finds favored 
place in steel 
smelting, ceramic 
work and steam 
raising wholly 

aside from its 
recognized value 
as a domestic 
fuel. 
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inclination permits the cars to run by gravity to an auto- 
matic caging device, which feeds them to the cages. 

The opposite, or south, side of the shaft accommo- 
dates the empty cars as they leave the cage. The grade 
on these tracks is, of course, in favor of the empty cars 
and they are here made into trips before being removed 
by locomotives. As most of the development today is 
on the north side of the shaft, the trips pass along a 
heading that is parallel to the loaded storage tracks and 
emerge onto the main haulageway at a point directly 
north of the end of the archway. 


TWELVE-FooT ROOM PILLARS ARE NEVER DRAWN 


The method of developing the mine is a variation of 
the triple-entry system, with a panel scheme applied to 
the working of the rooms. All entries, including main 
haulageways, are single tracked. A parallel heading 
serves asthe aircourse. In the accompanying mine map 
it will be noticed that the mine was laid out to square 
with the points of the compass. As a result, the north 
and south sections of the mine are reached through true 
north and south main haulageways. Sub-entries run- 
ning due east and west are driven every 1,320 ft. off 
these. From these sub-entries and at right angles to 
them room headings are driven every 450 ft. Thus a 
block of coal 1,320 x 900 ft. constitutes a panel and is 
developed by rooms 200 ft. long. The coal seam is 5 ft. 
2-in. thick. 

Except for a few local depressions No. 4 bed is prac- 
tically level and rooms are driven from both sides of the 
entries. This is possible in a mine that is unusually 
dry and where the bed has no dip. Furthermore the 
mining law of the state permits ventilating this entire 
mine with two splits. 

As fast as each panel is worked out it is sealed off 
and abandoned. Some gas is encountered in develop- 
ment, this being chiefly apparent immediately after the 
shooting of the coal. While open lamps are used 
throughout the mine, some gas is generated when the 
roof falls in the worked-out panels, and great care must 
be used in sealing off such workings. : 

The room pillars are 12 ft. thick, the roof over the 
coal at the time of its removal being. quite reliable and 
the coal being strong. No attempt is made to draw these 
pillars and much good coal is thus lost by reason of the 
sealing off of the panels when the rooms have been car- 
ried to their full length. The coal thus abandoned ap- 
proaches 40 per cent of that available. 
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Landing at 
Black Betty 


In the early days 
of development 
Black Betty filled 
with water and 
débris and the 
landing caved til] 
the heading roof 
was 35 ft. above 
the old floor. The 
landing had to be 
arched and the 
débris was piled 
as back filling 
over the archway 
as fast as the arch 
was constructed. 














In this section of the country the temptation to mine 
in the easiest possible manner is strong and it has re- 
sulted not only in leaving coal in the seam operated but 
in leaving undevéloped and unmined two other work- 
able and valuable beds on this same property. No. 5 
bed overlies No. 4 by some 100 ft. and No. 3 underlies 
it at an interval of 120 ft. Separated by such intervals, 
in the opinion of most people, No. 5 coal should be re- 
moved first, provided, of course, that all the beds were 
not to be operated concurrently. No. 4 coal could then 
be removed and there would then be some assurance 
that the floor and roof of each bed would present their 
natural resistance to crushing. 

There is no drainage problem at this mine and the 
only water encountered is that which finds its way down 
the shaft. The floor of the coal is a firm sandstone. 
The roof is a sandy shale with some lime in it. Because 
of the dryness of the overlying seams this roof is quite 
firm when first exposed. In the winter months, when the . 
circulating air is cool, no trouble is experienced; but 
during the summer the warm air which enters is chilled 
and moisture condenses in small globules on the roof. 
The action of the water on the lime is immediate and 
the roof starts to slack and flake off. No great amount 
of trouble is caused through this seasonal activity in the 
roof, and no measures have been taken in this mine to 
combat it. In other localities, however, a cement gun 
has been used advantageously. 


MINE UsEs DIRECT CURRENT EXCLUSIVELY 


The coal is cut by a Goodman shortwall mining ma- 
chine and though this bed is harder than the Pittsburgh, 
no difficulty is encountered. Two-ton mine cars are 
used and mule haulage is employed within the rooms and 
along the room entries that are connected with the east 
and west headings. The locomotives are of the trolley 
type and operate on direct current. Incidentally only 
direct current is used both within the mine and around 
the surface plant. 

Quite a number of the mines situated in the Wabash 
Valley purchase their power from the high-tension lines 
of the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction 
Co., but inasmuch as the initial cost of constructing a 
transmission line from the nearest point appeared pro- 
hibitive, a power plant was built at this operation. The 
building is of brick construction, the roof being sup- 
ported by steel and wooden trusses on brick columns. A 
brick partition divides the boiler from the engine room. 
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This latter also houses the hoisting engine. This build- 
ing is situated adjacent to the tipple and is floored 
throughout with cement. 


SPARE POWER UNIT SELDOM NEEDED 


The main generating unit is a 22 x 25-in. Chuse non- 
releasing corliss engine direct connected to a 300-kw. 
550-volt Westinghouse direct-current generator, a 
450-hp. Skinner engine that drives a 200-kw. 550-volt 
Westinghouse generator by direct connection being in- 
stalled as a spare unit. This latter generating set is sel- 
dom used as the first mentioned unit supphes ample 
power. The hoist engine is of Lane & Bodley manu- 
facture. The drum is 9 ft. in diameter and winds a 
1}-in. cable. The cylinders of the driving engine are 
24 x 42 in. in size, and the machine is equipped with a 
steam brake and a steam-operated reverse. A 10-in. 
steam line from the adjacent boiler room supplies all 
units in the engine room. 

The boiler room houses five 150-hp. Frost boilers, 
each of which is equipped with hand shakers. The boil- 
ers are hand-fired with screenings. These are conveyed 
direct from the tipple to the floor by a button conveyor. 
_The ashes are removed to a nearby dump by a steam jet 
which drives them through an 8-in. pipe line laid be- 
neath the boiler-room floor. There are separate steam 
lines to both blacksmith shop and fan house, operation 
of these units being thus independent of the engine 
room. 

Water for the boilers is seeured-from a small reser- 
voir located near the surface buildings.’-This is fed from 
a large reservoir that is located at some distance from 
the mine. From the auxiliary reservoir the water flows 
by gravity to a cistern at the boiler house, whence it 
passes to the boilers through a feed-water heater. 

The tipple was designed, fabricated and erected by the 
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Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., the Eagle Iron Works of 
Terre Haute supplying all the interior equipment. The 
apparatus for preparing the coal is elaborate and was 
designed and installed with the purpose in view of 
pleasing a discriminating trade. 

In fact there are in all twenty-one sizes prepared, as 
occasion demands, four of which can be loaded at any 
one time. These sizes vary from slack to a 6-in. lump 
and range through variations of pea sizes that run from 
2-in. to 1-in., thence through a nut size up to 24-in. an 
lastly egg up to 6-in. ; 

Why, it will be asked, should such a range of sizes be 
prepared? And is each of the different sizes actually 
made? The latter query may be answered in the affirma- 
tive, although many sizes are quite uncommon. In 
answering the first question it may be said that, owing 
to the keenness of competition in the Indiana field, the 
sales representative of a company that is not prepared 
to furnish any required size of cleaned coal finds him- 
self under no small handicap. 


LOADING Booms ARE USED AS PICKING TABLES 


The tipple building is a steel frame with corrugated 
iron siding, while the headframe is of structural-steel 
construction. The cars as they come to the head of the 
tipple discharge their contents into a weigh basket, after 
which it passes into a hopper and is thence fed to a short 
apron conveyor. From the conveyor the coal passes 
over 30-ft. shaker screens. The different sizes are 
secured by changing the plates and employing those 
that contain the desired size of perforation. 

Three loading booms and a slack chute permit four 
different sizes to be loaded at one time. From the end 
of the shaker screens the large lump enters one loading 


boom while the smaller sizes are distributed to two 


others. The slack travels by gravity to a chute beneath 











LOOKING EASTWARD AT THE BLACK BETTY TIPPLE 


On the right can be seen the small rock 
dump or, rather, bank. The coal being 62 
in. thick, there is no need for room rock fo 
be brought to the surface, but, as_ the 
lime in the roof causes it to scale whenever 


the damp and warm air entering the cool 
mine condenses on it, rock falls occur in 
the heading, and have to be removed. But 
the dumps are not as pretentious and costly 
as in some sections, where the rock han- 


dling in trips and on the dump makes an 
additional charge to the cost of deadwork. 
the importance of which is not always fully 
realized by those even who face these diffi- 
culties from which others are exempt. 
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the screens and is loaded without a boom. All the booms 
are used as picking tables as well as conveyors. Plat- 
forms have been constructed along the side of each, and 
here three men are stationed. Thus the coal is thor- 
oughly cleaned before it enters the car. 

No. 4 bed is mined unusually clean by reason of the 
firm floor, and no'great amount of refuse is discovered 
in the tipple. All of the equipment within this struc- 
ture is electrically driven from motors operating on 
direct current. In case the power is temporarily off at 
the power plant, the coal may be dumped over gravity 
screens beneath the shakers and loaded either as run-of- 
mine or as 13-in. lump and slack. © 

While the hoisting engine and the tipple were designed 
to accommodate a capacity of 3,000 tons in 8 hr., this 
figure is rarely attained. Perhaps 2,000 tons would be a 
fair average, although 2,500 tons have been loaded with 
ease when the cars were available. Car shortage has 
dealt this mine a severe blow, as it has many others in 
the Indiana field. 

The mines in Vigo County are utilizing motor trucks 
in many cases to deliver domestic fuel. In this manner 
the shortage of railroad cars is alleviated. Hauls up to 
thirty miles are not uncommon and in this way the 
domestic and manufacturing needs of the surrounding 
industrial district may be filled. However, coal from 
the plant described is seldom delivered by truck and 
today it is operating at less than 50 per cent of capacity. 
This feature of intermittent operation is extremely 
trying. 


No HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS PROVIDED 


Houses for accommodating the men have*not been 
built at this mine and as a result most of the employees 
live either in Terre Haute or Clinton and take a train 
to the plant. While the car allotment is less than 50 
per cent of normal, production is further made more 
difficult by reason of the men not being available on 
short notice. Either the mine works an entire day or it 
does not work at all, and in either case the decision must 
be made the evening before. 

Materials are taken down the shaft during odd times 
and the men use the coal cages before and after work- 
ing hours. The airshaft is located near the tipple. Here 
a temporary wooden structure encloses a 20-ft. reversible 
fan that is driven by a twin-cylinder Bullock steam 
engine. The air is delivered at the rate of 217,000 
cu.ft. per minute. The fan is one of the most important 
units of the surface equipment because the circulation 
of air must be always sufficient to immediately sweep 
away any gases that may escape from the abandoned 
panels. Some gas is encountered during the shooting 
of the coal and burning feeders are not uncommon. As 
a result, the firebosses must at all times be unusually 
vigilant. A few fires have occurred from these feeders ; 
none, however, has been of serious consequence. 

In a mine of this character that is exceedingly dry the 
possibilities of a dust explosion might appear to be con- 
siderable, but ‘the action of the air on the roof during 
the summer months has caused a covering of rock dust 
to be deposited on the floor of the entries and this is 
believed sufficient to guard against the occurrence of 
any such accident. Mine fires and dust explosions are 
uncommon in the Indiana field despite what appears as 
a natural setting for such accidents. The dust along 
the entries at Black Betty is sprayed frequently from a 
water tank that is mounted on a mine truck. 
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. Other surface and underground units at this opera- 
tion do not differ markedly from those found at plants 
in western Pennsylvania. There is a motor-repair shop 
underground where locomotives and cars may be given 
light repairs or those of a nature that do not necessitate 
the removal of the equipment to the surface. Above 
ground there is the typical combination shop. For the 
operation of drills, lathes and other machines located in 
this building an engine is provided which operates a 
long shaft, and from this the various machine tools are 
driven by belt connection. 





Automatic Car Stop for Crossover Dumps 
Prevents Breakage and Shutdowns 


By G. E. DAUGHERTY 
Pikeville, Ky. 
Mes; mining men are familiar with the damage 
and delay that result from running a car or trip 
into an upended dump. Of course, such accidents do 
not occur when an automatic car feeder is employed 
which functions properly. Unfortunately, however, 
such devices as a rule are expensive and where the 
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DIAGRAMMATIC VIEW OF THE DUMP AND STOP 


amount of material handled is small the operator is 
prone to question whether it would pay to introduce a 
car feeder. 

G. C. Wood, manager of the Tierney Mining Co., of 
Stone, Ky., has devised an attachment for crossover 
dumps that is intended automatically to prevent a car 
from running into the dump sword. This is in reality 
a bumping block that rises when the dump end goes 
up and drops back intg place when the dump returns 
to its normal position. This attachment is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. Since it has been in 
operation at the mines of the above-named company it 
has frequently prevented the dump to which it was 
attached from being damaged and has saved the running 
of the mine from interruption. 





Nova Scotia Men Demand Electric Lamps 


INE workers in Nova Scotia are protesting against 

the continued use of the flame safety lamp. The 
men claim that not only would the air be purer and the 
work more safely performed if electric lamps were in 
use, but that the company would benefit also, for the 
output would be increased by the better light, the mine 
worker being better able to go about his work if so 
favored. The matter was taken up at the Phalen local, 
and the men charged that the coal company, which had 
promised to look into the matter, had been overlong 
in reaching a decision. They threaten a strike if noth- 
ing is done to replace their present lamp equipment. 
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Estimation of Quantities Removed in the 


Stripping of Anthracite’ 


Estimating Overburden Removed Is a Monthly Operation Devolving Upon the En- 
gineer — Three Methods, the Square, Prismoidal and Average-End, May Be Em- 
ployed for Calculating the Extent of Excavations, but the Latter Usually Is Preferred 


By THOMAS F. KENNEDY 


Scranton, Pa. Ft al 


of any stripping proposition the next important 


AVING determined on paper the economic limit 
H step is to decide upon the method by which the 


overburden is to be removed. This must be known in 


advance if monthly estimates of the overburden handled 
are to be efficiently made. In connection with the fore- 
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“square” is calculated by multiplying the average of 
the four depths by the area of the “square.” The total 
volume removed is then the sum of the volumes of all 
the excavated squares. 

As a rule a plan is provided only when the square 
method is used, the elevation of each corner being 
marked monthly thereon. The chief disadvantage of 
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going statement it is pertinent to remark that the 
method for ioe 3 mg the excavation also must be de- 
cided by the engineer‘ds it may or may not be adversely 
affected by the plan of removal. 

Several good and practical methods have been planned 
for the estimation of the overburden removed. These 
include the square, prismoidal and average-end formule. 
In the application of the square method the surface of 
the proposed stripping is staked out in 20- or 25-ft. 
squares, and elevations are taken at each corner. After 
excavation the elevations are again taken at the same 
points and the volume of earth removed from each 





*A series of five articles by the same author entitled “Anthra- 
cite Coal Strippings,’”’ was printed in Coal Age, beginning Oct. 3, 
1918. The series was interrupted by the fact that the author 
joined the army. Article V of the series was actually written in 
camp. 


applied to monthly estimates, a typical problem will be 
assumed as shown in the accompanying sketches. By 
referring to the plan, let it be supposed that a stripping 
has been projected beyond a mined-out and robbed area, 
and that after an,exhaustive study of the problem in- 
volving the:staking out of the economic stripping limit 
the engineer has decided that the steam shovel will work 
most efficiently in a northwesterly direction. The ques- 
tion of cross-sectioning the proposed stripping is next 
in order. 

In order to arrive at the most probable volume of the 
overburden removed it is necessary to have as many 
sections as possible, since the greater the number of 
sections the smaller is the probable error. It can be 
easily seen, therefore, that the greatest number of sec- 
tions can be obtained by running the profiles perpen- 
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dicular to the path of the shovel, as shown on the plan. 
This may not be true when a steam shovel is making 
short cuts perpendicular to the greater dimension of a 
stripping, but when possible it is advisable to have the 
shovel operate parallel to the longer sides of the strip- 
ping so as to avoid shifting the machine, which means 
additional expense to the contractor. 

Generally, a main base line with a secondary refer- 
ence line is laid out and section lines A,—A,, B,—B,, 
etc., are run every 20 or 25 ft. with stout wooden stakes 
placed every 100 ft. at points A,, A,, A,, A, B,, B,, ete. 
The method is delineated upon the plan of the proposed 
stripping and the base and section lines are then staked 
out in the field. The stakes marking the overburden 
stripping limit are likewise placed and the elevations 
of the cross-sections are then taken. 

With one set-up it is advisable to take all possible 
elevations on all decided breaks, being careful to run all 
points on each line separately. In order to reduce all 
possible errors to a minimum, the number of set-ups 
should be as few as possible. An iron pin 3 ft. long 
and 14 in. in diameter, located a safe distance from 
the proposed stripping, should be used as a permanent 
bench mark. To check work ties should be run. 

After all data concerning the elevations of the cross- 
sections have been collected the information is plotted 
upon cross-section paper to some convenient scale, as 
1 in. to 10 ft., both vertically and horizontally, the scale 
depending upon the magnitude of the work, but as a 
rule the foregoing scale is generally used. The scales 
employed in the accompanying cross-sections are adopted 
for illustrative purposes only. 


WOODEN STAKES OR ROCK SLABS TO MARK POINTS 


Referring to the plan and cross-sections, sections “A” 
and “B”, showing the surface line, are plotted with the 
position of the bed previously determined from infor- 
mation that has been gathered from boreholes. It will 
be further assumed that the steam shovel began opera- 
tion in January, 1919, and finished the removal of the 
overburden after four months of activity. In order to 
calculate the amount of overburden removed during 
January, the following method is proposed: After the 
January cut has been made the 100 ft. points as A,, A,, 
B,, B., etc., or points whose locations have been destroyed 
by the shovel operations, should be re-established and 
properly marked. Wooden stakes or even flat rock 
slabs may be used in establishing the identity of each 
point. The use of the flat slabs as markers is prac- 
ticable and economical and by their adoption speed in 
estimating the yardage removed is obtained; moreover, 
wooden stakes are as a rule disturbed and sometimes 
removed during the activities of the stripping operation 
and must be replaced, so the use of small flat slabs is 
advisable. 

After the 100-ft. points have been re-established the 

elevations on the cross-sections are taken, one man run- 
ning the level or transit and taking the notes while two 
assistants handle the tape and level rod. For measur- 
‘ing distances from the reference points a 100-ft. steel 
tape may be employed. It gives good results as far as 
precision and speed are concerned. The transit which 
must be used in re-establishing the cross-section points 
can be and usually is employed in place of a level for 
taking the elevations, while a 7-ft. level rod, a small 
hand or Locke level, a few plumb bobs and a notebook, 
etc., make up the rest of the necessary equipment. 
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In keeping the notes, each transitman has his own 
methods and short cuts, but in general there are two 
systems, which I term respectively “vertical” and “hori- 
zontal.” In the vertical system the points are recorded 
vertically in the first column on the left page of the 
notebook, while in the next column the back-sight reaq- 
ings are placed. Then follow in order the height of 
instrument, the fore-sight readings on the points and 
then finally the calculated elevations. In order to show 
additional information and assist the draftsman in 
plotting, a sketch drawn upon the right-hand page 
usually accompanies the notes. 

In the horizontal method the left page of the note- 
book is used to carry the elevations, such as bench 
mark, turning points, heights of instruments and con- 
nections, while on the opposite page a set of notes, as 
shown by section “A”, is kept. By studying the form 
of notes shown by the foregoing section, the height of 
instrument, which is assumed to be 100, is first re- 
corded, while point A, is next noted, but as the cut 
does not involve this point,-no elevation is determined; 
the distance from point A, to the top of the cut, 30 feet 
in this particular case, is next measured and a “zero” 
reading of plus 5 is obtained by holding the bottom of 
the level rod in the same horizontal plane of the line 
of collimation of the transit. The plus elevation to the 
nearest tenth is then recorded, while the rodman moves 
to the next point, which is shown to be the bottom of 
the cut, when a reading is taken and the distance from - 
A, measured. ' 

The foregoing operation is followed out on the sec- 
tion line until the transitman has secured all the neces- 
sary information on that particular cut that can be 
obtained from a single set-up; then the same procedure 
is carried out on the remaining sections. The letters 
“T” and “B”, indicating top and bottom of cut, placed 
below the reference distances may be used in assisting 
the draftsman in plotting. The location of each point 
on each section line should be determined by measuring 
the distance from each lettered point used as a base. 


PLANIMETER METHOD FOUND PRACTICABLE 


After sections are plotted the areas are found, prefer- 
ably by the planimeter, although this result can be 
determined by dividing the plotted area into triangles, 
squares, trapezoids, rectangles, etc., and finding the 
summation of each individual area. The planimeter 
method is more practicable and economical. After de- 
termining the area of each sectional cut, the monthly 
cut should be tinted with water color, using the same 
tint for the same month on the different sections, which 
idea is shown in a conventional manner upon the ac- 
companying cross-cestions. In addition the month, year 
and number of square feet of cross-section in the ex- 
cavation removed should be letetred upon the tinted 
area. Likewise a different color for the next succeeding 
month should be used. 

To show the progress of the stripping, boundary lines 
describing both the area of overburden excavated and of 
the coal area exposed should be delineated monthly upon 
the plan. 

To find the amount of overburden removed, the aver- 
age-end formula is then applied: for example, in calcu- 
lating the cubical contents between sections A and B 
for the month of January, the average of the area on 
both sections is multiplied by the sectional interval, 
which is in this case 25 ft. Using the different end 
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areas between the different sections, the amounts re- 
moved between the various sections can be calculated. 
The total amount removed is the summation of the sec- 
tional quantities. 

In order to keep a record of the quantities removed 
a good scheme is to tabulate the results as shown with 
the accompanying cross-sections. The last column shows 
the sectional yardage for each month and also the total 
contents removed between particular sections when 
stripping is finished. 

If the superimposed overburden is composed of clay 
and hard rock, which in some cases is to be estimated 
separately, the elevations should be run at the proper 
time and the line of demarcation shown upon the plotted 
cross-sections. 

The number of cars removed by the contractor, allow- 
ing for a certain percentage of swelling, will furnish 
information by which the number of cubic yards of 
overburden may be checked. In calculating the final 


. volume removed the total area on each section should 


be run and verified, making an allowance for cleaning 
the top of the coal. Above all good judgment and com- 
mon sense should be used in making the final estimate 
of the work done at any stripping operation. 





Roads Mulcted for Excess Profits on 
Maintenance and Betterments 


W. Jett Lauck Says Continuance of Recent Profiteering 
Will Cost Railways a Billion Dollars Addi- 
tional During Next Three Years 


HAT profiteering in coal, petroleum, steel and steel 
products has cost the railroads of the United States 
at least $600,000,000 during the last three years and, 
* unless checked, will cost them more than $1,000,000,000 
additional during the years of 1920, 1921 and 1922 is 
the crux of a supplementary report by W. Jett Lauck, 
consulting economist for the railroad labor organiza- 
tions, transmitted to the Railroad Labor Board. 

“Next to wage earners, the salaried class and people 
of fixed incomes, the railroads have been the greatest 
victims of the profiteers,” says this report, “and the 
most serious aspect of this phase of the profiteering 
problem is that it means a fixed charge upon the public 
of millions of dollars annually for all time to come, for 
if the railroads are mulcted of a billion dollars in undue 
profits in the expenditures for maintenance and better- 
ments during the ensuing three years, that amount 
necessarily becomes a part of the capital investment 
upon which the public must pay a fair return. 

“In this connection it should be stated that if the 
railroads were protected against the profiteers, reason- 


* able and necessary advances could be made in the wages 


of railway workers without material increases in trans- 
portation rates, and attention may be also called to the 
fact that in such legal steps as have been taken to punish 
or restrain profiteering not a move has been made 
against the profiteers in steel and steel products, coal, 
petroleum and railroad equipment and supplies.” 

The Lauck report fixes 12 per cent as the profiteering 
tribute which the railroads have paid to the producers 
of coal, petroleum, steel and steel products, car and 
locomotive manufacturers and others. 

“This figure has been arrived at,” states Mr. Lauck, 
“only after the most thorough and painstaking analysis 
of railroad expenditures and the profits of the corpora- 
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tions from which they buy. For instance, during the 
three years of 1917, 1918 and 1919 the railroads of the 
country combined bought 451,113,935 tons of coal at a 
total cost of $1,225,610,793. The companies from which 
this coal was purchased made an average profit of 
52.6c. per ton, or $237,179,652, after paying all taxes 
and other charges. A survey previously made shows the 
average net profit of coal companies for the pre-war 
years to have been 21c. per ton, which would have netted 
them $94,733,926 in profits upon this tonnage. The 
amount of profiteering in coal for the three years, there- 
fore, is ascertained by deducting the normal profit from 
that actually taken, which adduces an excess profit of 
$142,445,726 in coal alone, or practically 12 per cent. 

“During the three years mentioned the railroads 
bought 4,508,213 tons of rails at an average price of 
$45.19 per ton, on which the steel companies made net 
profits of at least $11. For a great man years before 
the war steel rails had sold at exactly $28 per ton, on 
which the manufacturers realized about $4.69 in net 
profits, after paying interest and other charges. The 
total excess profit on this one item for the three years 
amounts to approximately $30,000,000, or more than 14 
per cent of the cost.” 

Comparatively little money was spent by the transpor- 
tation companies for extensions, improvements or new 
equipment during the period 1917-1919. The total was 
slightly more than $2,000,000,000, about $1,000,000,000 
of which was for materials. Operating expenses, includ- 
ing salaries and wages, were approximately $10,000,- 
000,000, about 40 per cent of which, or $4,000,000,000, 
was spent for fuel, supplies and equipment: The total 
expenditure for commodities was, therefore, about 
$5,000,000,000, 12 per cent of which, or $600,000,000, 


‘went into excess profits. 


“A very exhaustive analysis of the amount needed 
for the rehabilitation of the railroads during the coming 
three years made by experts for the Railway Age 
estimates that, in all, $6,000,000,000 should be spent for 
new equipment, extensions, additional lines, grade 
revisions, buildings, and so forth. About one-half of 
this amount will go to purchase cars and locomotives. 
Of the remaining $3,000,000,000, it may be assumed 
that at least 50 per cent will be paid for materials, 
making a total of $4,500,000,000 of capital expenditure 
for commodities. Assuming that operating expenses 
remain the same as in 1918, another $4,500,000,000 will 
be expended for materials and supplies, a grand total of 
$9,000,000,000. And also assuming that the ratio of 
profiteering does not increase, it is easy to see that some- 
thing over $1,000,000,000 will go into excess profits 
during the years 1920, 1921 and 1922. This huge sum 
will, of course, be an addition to the investment in 
railroad property, on which the public will have to pay 
54 per cent for evermore. 

“A very good reason why the estimate is low is that 
prices of coal and steel products have advanced greatly 
within the past few months. This will result in 
increased profits to the producers and manufacturers. 
Coal, for example, is selling for at least $1 more per 
ton at the mines than it was in March. Authoritative 
information has reached me of railroad contracts for 
coal made recently at prices as much at $7 per ton over 
the former figure. Even $1 a ton increase is exorbitant. 
It has been conclusively shown that the recent wage 
increase to miners adds less than 40c. to the cost of 
producing a ton of coal. If the selling price is advanced 


$1 it means 60c. additional profit to the coal operator.” ~ 
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Bureau of Mines Proposes to Use Airplanes 


In Its Mine-Rescue Work’ 


Can Be Used Only in Fairly Level Country When Snow Does Not Disguise 
Ground and During the Day—Bureau Will Use the Planes Belonging to the 
Air Service Which Are Located on an Average 150 Miles from Safety Stations 


By F. J. BAILEYt 


an inquiry as to the possibility of utilizing airplanes 
for quickly transporting engineers and oxygen 
rescue apparatus to mine disasters. 

It was realized that this proposed use of airplanes has 
serious limitations, and that if .it were feasible, the 
Bureau would have to rely 
on the co-operation of the 


[: THE fall of 1919 the U. S. Bureau of Mines began 


at Vincennes will collect data on possible landing fields 
near the mines in this district, with maps indicating 
these landing places, their proximity to mines, or to 

towns and railway stations. 
When the Vincennes station receives word of a serious. 
mine disaster at a mine where a nearby landing field 
is available, or where a 








established aviation fields 
of the U. S. air service 
for furnishing airplane 
service. Therefore Van H. 
Manning, then director of 
the Bureau of Mines, 
under date of Oct. 28, 
1919, wrote the director 
of air service, outlining 








For a mine to avail itself of the airplane 
service, should it be installed, it will have to 
find nearby a field 1,800 ft. square or there- 
about. Such a field will be about a third of a 
mile long and a third of a mile broad and will 
have an area of about seventy-five acres. 
Invention may yet lessen these requirements. 


landing field is so situated 
‘ that train or auto con- 
nection could be made 
with a decided saving of 
time, a call for planes 
could be sent to McCook 
Field. The planes could 
land at the Vincennes 
municipal landing field, 
where the district engi- 














the rescue and first-aid 
organization of the 
bureau, the location of headquarters of district engi- 
neers, the distribution of safety cars and stations, and 
other essential details, and asking whether the air service 
could co-operate with the bureau in the event of serious 
mine disasters. Major-General Charles T. Menoher, 
director of air service, responded that the air service 
would be glad to co-operate as far as possible, and 
designated those air service stations which, being near- 
est the district engineers’ nets, might be best 
able to assist. 

.The Bureau of Mines we ten mine-rescue cars and 
eight mine-safety stations distributed throughout the 
mining regions of the United States. The cars are each 
equipped with sets of oxygen mine-rescue breathing 
apparatus and first-aid supplies. The car personnel con- 
sists of a mining engineer, surgeon, foreman, first-aid 
miner, clerk and cook. A foreman miner is in charge of 
each station and at five of the eight’ stations are mine 
safety trucks. The work of the cars and stations is 
twofold: (1) Assisting in rescue and recovery work at 
mine disasters, and (2) training miners in mine-rescue 
and first-aid methods, and in investigations looking to 
prevention of mine accidents. The country is divided 
into nine safety districts, an engineer in charge of each. 


DAYTON AIRPLANE STATION WILL ASSIST 


A preliminary survey has indicated that airplane ser- 
vice might be effectively utilized in the flat-lying coal- 
fields of Illinois and Indiana, and a co-operative agree- 
mient has been made whereby McCook Field, Dayton, 
‘Ohio, will maintain in readiness planes for assisting the 
Bureau of Mines safety station at Vincennes, Ind., in 
its rescue work. The Bureau of Mines district engineer 





yy ~ article entitled “Use of Airplanes in Mine-Rescue Work,” 
- U. Bureau of Mines 6 iE of Investigations. 
j‘Lnaistant to director, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


neer or foreman miner of 
the bureau’s station would 
be waiting, could take on gasoline and other supplies 
needed from the Bureau of Mines service station which 
is maintained there, and could carry the bureau’s 
engineer with sets of rescue apparatus to the landing 

field near the scene of the disaster. : 

The,engineer from the bureau would thus be on the 
ground early. The preliminary steps to be taken in 
the organizing for recovery work he could assist in 
directing. In the meantime a fully equipped Bureau of 
Mines rescue car or auto truck could be rushed to the 
mine, and on arriving there would find an adequately 
directed organization already functioning. This will 
conserve valuable time and might result in saving lives 
of entombed men that might otherwise be lost, as every 
minute is precious. 

Much remains to be done before any decisive state- 
ments can be made as to the extent and effectiveness 
with which airplanes can be utilized in mine-rescue work 
throughout the country. The difficulties and problems 
involved are many and some of these will be discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 

The distance of the air service stations from the 
safety stations, and thence to the mines, is a prime 
consideration. The air service stations are on an 
average of 150 miles from the safety stations, but some 
of them are much farther. Information as to flying time 
compared with time of travel by railroad or auto service 
is needed to predict whether airplane service or com- 
bined air and surface service could be utilized with 
advantage. 

The greatest problem is that of suitable landing fields. . 
First, fields must be available at the town where the 
safety headquarters are situated; second, fields must be 
established at the mines. As regards establishing land- 
ing fields near mines, careful survey is necessary to 
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determine where level places are available that could be 
prepared for landings without much difficulty. In moun- 
tainous mining districts there are at many mines no 
level places suitable for landing. Such conditions are 
found in metal- and coal-mining districts of the Rocky 
Mountain states and the Pacific Coast states, and in a 
number of the coal fields of the Appalachian region. 

The present types of airplane require a landing space 
about 1,800 ft. in extent in both directions. The 
development of planes capable of ascending from and 
descending to a landing of limited area would overcome 
the present lack, at many mines, of safe landing areas, 
and there is good promise of the development of such 
planes in the not distant future. 

The service stations must have planes suitable for 
the work. Some air service fields are not at present 
equipped with types of planes suitable for carrying 
additional load, such as a passenger and rescue appara- 
tus, or with planes having a sufficient gasoline supply 
to provide a good flying radius. 


OBSTACLES TO THE UTILIZATION OF AIRPLANES 


Flying at night, especially in mountainous country, 
would not be feasible. Neither could airplanes safely 
take the air in stormy weather. In regions of heavy 
snow, as in the Lake Superior district, planes could not 
be used in winter months, because the obliteration of 
landmarks by a deep blanket of snow makes it difficult 
for the aviator to pick his route with certainty. 

An aerial map of the mining districts, showing safe 
landing fields, established aerial routes, and similar data 
is essential. The civil operations branch of the air 
service has made much progress on the mapping of 
commercial landing fields and the development of a 
system of aerial routes. The Bureau of Mines engineers 
in their field work will be able to compile data on the 
surface conditions ‘near each mine visited, and map 
places suitable for landing fields. This data will be 
submitted to the air service as fast as accumulated. 

In conclusion it should be remarked that too much 
should not be expected for the present in. the use of 
airplanes in mine-rescue work. The prospects for such 
utilization in the mountainous districts of the West or 
in hilly regions of the East are not bright. In the min- 


ing regions of Illinois, Indiana and other Middle West- . 


ern states where the surface is comparatively level there 
are excellent prospects that airplanes can frequently be 
used with advantage. If such use should result in the 
saving of lives at even one disaster, it would amply 
justify all the time and effort expended in this work. 
Moreover, as the commercial use of the airplane expands 
and improved types capable of landing in a small area 
appear, the field of application of airplanes to mine 
rescue work will be greatly broadened, 





Commerce Commission Awards Red Ash Coal 
Co. Reparation for Unreasonable Rates 


N THE complaint of the Red Ash Coal Co. against 

the Central Railroad of New Jersey, charging that 
unreasonable rates were exacted for the transportation 
of anthracite coal, in prepared and pea sizes, in car- 
loads, from Red Ash Colliery, in the Wyoming coal 
region of Pennsylvania, to Elizabethport, N. J., for 
reshipment by water, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ruled in favor of the plaintiff, ordering 
reparation in the sum of $12,863.58, with interest 
amounting to $1,165.17. f 
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Movement of Bituminous to Tide 
During April 

ITUMINOUS coal dumped into vessels at North 

Atlantic ports in April amounted to 4,056,000 net 
tons. Of this, 717,000 tons were shipped by vessel to 
New England. Forty-seven per cent of the total dumped 
was destined for export. Five thousand tons were 
exported from New York, 149,000 tons from Philadel- 
phia, 417,000 from Baltimore, 1,258,000 from Hampton 
Roads, and 74,000 from Charleston. The total exports— 
1,903,000 net tons—were somewhat larger than those of 
October, 1919 (1,819,000 net tons) ; hitherto the record 
for one month. 








COASTWISE MOVEMENT TO NEW ENGLAND, AND EXPORTS 
AT NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS (IN NET TONS) 





Total Dumped 








, Month New England Exports at Tide 
1919: 

Ro ee : 721,000 456,000 2,954,060 
February . er 554,000 334,000 2,537,000 
March 490,000 266,000 1,962,000 
April. .... 635,000 379,000 2,703,000 
1 RAP SP Set tear me mare 772.000 476,000 3,082,000 
June. . 790,000 755,000 3,388,000 
fuly. . 711,000 739,000 3,389,000 
August 839,000 1,129,000 3,875,000 
September ; 839,000 1,526,000 4,304,000 
CRON 5) Gav sath otc taiies 657,000 1,819,000 4,597,000 
November....... 703,000 230,000 2,235,000 
December....... 674,000 182,000 2,036,000 

Totals, 1919 8,385,000 8,294,000 37,062,000 

1920: 
PUMIMNN Sou 6 conse &  s claw Saad s 804,000 897,000 3,185,000 
OEE. book a Sivcaeees aes 793,000 718,000 2,899,000 
eS eee eer ee 954,000 1,033,000 3,965,000 
April 717,000 1,903,000 _ 4,056,000 











Commerce Commission Expected to Enforce 
Car Service Rules 


BSERVANCE of car service rules by the railroads ° 

is not likely to be the simple matter it now is when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission takes a real hand 
in this important phase of railroad operation with the 
board of powers of regulation and control contained in 
the Transportation Act. 

Lax interpretation of the existing car service rules 
has been one of the reasons for the improper dis- 
tribution of freight equipment as it existed some weeks 
ago and exists today. Some railroad operators favor 
the adoption of a per diem charge on all cars when off 
home lines sufficient at least to pay interest on the home 
line’s investment as well as depreciation. 

At present the per diem charge is only 90c. a day, 
and the temptation to reroute foreign equipment when 
business has offered that promised to yield a return far 
in excess of 90c..a day has proved too great to be 
ignored. Consequently freight equipment has been 
scattered widely. It is hoped that the increased powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission will bring 
about a strict observance of the car service rules in the 
future. 





Substitute for Gasoline Sought 
by Congressman 


EPRESENTATIVE Knutson has introduced a 

joint resolution in Congress providing for the ap- 
propriation of $250,000 to be used by the bureau of 
chemistry of the Department of Agriculture in the 
discovery of a suitable substitute for gasoline. 
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How Age and Occupation Affect F requency 
And Duration of Disabilities’ 


Men Whose Records Have Been Noted Lost on an Average 6.6 Days Per Year—The 
Disabled Lost an Average of 28.1 Days—Frequency of Disability of Those Under 
Twenty Exceeds That of Any Other Group, but They Are Soon Cured of Their IIls 


By W. W. ADAMSt 


is the experienced or the inexperienced miner who 
is most frequentiy injured in mine accidents. A 
satisfactory answer has never been forthcoming because 
of the absence of sufficient basic information. Any data, 
however incomplete, bearing upon this subject should 
therefore be welcomed by 


| NOR many years people have questioned whether it 


number of days lost, 293,600 days, or 24 per cent, were 
due to injuries. Unfortunately, these figures cannot be 
segregated to show the industries to which they apply 
nor the ages of the persons disabled. Therefore the 
following remarks relate to disability caused mainly by 
sickness rather than accident. The 185,000 persons 
fare shown in 5-year age- _ 








everyone interested in the 
matter. Two recent re- 
ports published by a Fed- 
eral bureau set forth, in a 
limited way, the relation- 
ship between the age or 
occupation of an individ- 
ual and the liklihood of 
his being disabled by acci- 
dent or illness. The re- 
ports are based on a group 
of 185,018 men (whose 





Mine workers have a higher disability rate, 
both as to frequency and as to duration, than 
the average workingman and this is true of 
all periods of five years into which statisti- 
cians have divided the life of the worker. 
no age-group, however, do miners have the 
greatest disability frequency and only be- 
tween 35 and 44 do they have the largest 
number of disability days of all occupations. 


groups, beginning with 
those between 16 and 19 
years of .age, with the 
number of men in each 
group who were disabled 
and the length of time 
their disability continued, 
Sickness and accidents oc- 
curred most frequently 
(312.8 per thousand) to 
men under 20 years of 
age, whereas those be- 


In 

















ages varied from 16 to 
more than 70 years) engaged in 42 wage-earning occu- 
pations, during thé five-year period 1912 to 1916. These 
men, who were members of a mutual-benefit association, 
formerly had been residents of Central Europe, and 
upon their immigration to this country entered employ- 
ments of a wageearning character, principally in the in- 
dustrial centers in the Eastern part of the United States. 
Of these 185,018 men, 43,485 were disabled for a period 
of time equivalent to 1,223,324 days. This. represents a 
loss of 28.1 days for each disabled person, or 6.6 days 
for each of the 185,018 persons who were liable to acci- 
dent or sickness. 

Of the total number of disability cases, 12,200, or 
28 per cent, were due to accidental injuries; of the total 

tMonthly Labor Review for November 1919 and March 1920, 
published by the Department of Labor. 

*“Influence of Age and Occupation on Frequency and Severity 
of Disability,’”’ published in the Monthly Reports of Investigations” 


of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
tMine accident statistician, U, S. Bureau of Mines. 


tween 30 and 34 years of 
age were disabled less frequently (222.2 per thousand) 
than any other group. From this point, however, the 
tendency to disability showed an almost unbroken in- 
crease with the age of the individual, although in no 
group did it reach the high record of those under 20 
years old. : 

There was a marked difference between the number 
of cases of disability in each age-group and the loss of 
time caused by such cases. 

Persons under 20 years old, although incapacitated 
more frequently than those of any other age, lost little 
time from their work, the average being 5.2 days for 
all wage earners of this age. The average time lost is 
even less for men between 20 and 24 years old, but from 
this point the period of disability, like the number of 
cases of disability, increases with advancing age, this 
increase becoming especially noticeable among men over 
50 years of age. 








DISABILITY CASES AND DAYS OF DISABILITY PER 1,000 MEMBERS, BY AGE-GROUPS 





— Total Members — 


—— Cases of Disability 





Days of Disability 
Per Cent er 





Per Cent er 

















Per Cent P. 
of of 1,000 Z o 1,000 
Age Group Number Total Number Total Members Number _ Total pre 
GE a vont ons.c desea ve 406 0.22 127 0.29 312.8 2,108 0.17 192. 
20 to 24 veaes Ped bie Conon od eke eV enews 7,168 3.87 1,778 4.09 248.0 34,296 2.80 42e9 
NS iis 5 bx candas deo veicoed ss 15,267 8.25 3,574 8.22 234.1 76,61 6.26 rete 
Sy Tn eee 21,886 11.83 4,862 11.18 222.2 106,162 8.68 beret 
N26 ins cues oS Cues chante s 27,496 14.86 6,197 14.25 225.4 155,209 12.69 grt 3 
Do. 6. cG ume nb-coo be beled ces 30,746 16.62 7,104 16.34 231.1 196,206 16.04 as 
NS i cha ghs Ww 6 9% 2:0. d'oce bb, due 8 is 31,579 17.07 7,150 16.44 226.4 206,860 16.91 6,55 5 
OS Perr ee 25,484 13.77 6,044 13.90 237.2 189,850 15.52 sar 
ENE oo ER SS ee 6,229 8.77 4,168 9.58 256.8 146,777 12.00 9,04 : 
SS be 6 ia Gn finie Weinheim 0:0 6,689 3.62 1,859 4.28 278.0 80,459 6.58 12,0ae ; 
Ds eo oe fie pit’ osteo 'h,5 6 8'e'c'e 1,843 1.00 557 1.28 302.2 25,361 2.07 13,76 a 
NI OIE 5. 5 sloinie ouid-eta wie’ ose 0 055 VN Ben 0.12 65 0.15 288.9 3,417 0.28 15,186.6 
MEK Eto LASS at owl's a od chap owe wee 185,018 100.00 43,485 100.00 235.0 1,223,324 100.00 6,611.9 
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CHART SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES AND OF 
DISABILITY DAYS FOR AGE PERIODS 


The experience of the insurance company makes it clear that 
the mine worker insured by it had more occasions for idleness due 
to sickhess and accident than the man in the average occupation 
and that, for the mine worker the length of layoff was also 
longer. The duration of his disability and its frequency in- 
creased also with increasing years as was the experience with 
the average worker. 


When the employees of a particular age among the 
185,018 men are further classified to show the number 
employed in each of the 42 occupations, the number of 
persons in each group becomes so small that any accident 
or sickness ratio based thereon loses much of its value. 
Furthermore, the occupations are vaguely defined and 
the classes of employees included cannot be stated. 
Moreover, many occupations are not listed, some of 
which, notably deep-sea fishermen, would probably show 
a high disability rate. The figures should therefore be 
used merely as helpful guides until it is possible to ob- 
tain larger and more representative figures for each 
group. 

With this observation as a caution, it may be pointed 
out that freight handlers between 25 and 29 years old 
were disabled more frequently than men of any other 
age or occupation (423 per thousand) while the greatest 
freedom from disability was enjoyed by jewelers be- 
tween 50 and 54 years of age (107 per thousand). 

As regards the length of time lost from disability, 
railway employees between the ages of 55 and 59 years 
lost the most time (19.4 days for each man so employed), 
and tanners between 25 and 29 years of age the least 
(1.4 days per man employed). 

In the foregoing and all other comparisons persons 
employed in the professions are excluded as being of a 
distinctly different class as regards liability to accident 
and illness. The figures show that this group enjoys a 
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low disability rate both in the number of cases that oc- 
cur and the period of enforced idleness. 

Taking each of the seven age-groups under separate : 
consideratior one occupation in each will stand out most 
prominenly as having the larger number of disability 
cases among its memmbers. For this part of the study 
the only information available applies to men between 
25 and 59 years of age. As stated before, among men 
between 25 and 29 years of age the freight handlers 
were the workers most frequently disabled; between 30 
to 34 years of age, the molders; between 35 and 39 
years, railroad employees; between 40 and 49 years, 
drivers and between 50 to 54 years the blacksmiths led, 
being more fequently disabled than men of any other 
occupation in the same age-group. 

In like manner we may learn in which occupations 
and at what ages disability occurs with the least fre- 
quency. The number of persons disabled in each age- 
group reached its lowest point in the following occupa- 
tions: Age 25-29, tanners; age 30-34, plasterers; age 
35-39, printers and engravers, and employees of clay- 
product manufacturing establishments, the length of 
disability for these two classes of employees being 
equal; age 40-44, dyers; age 45-59, jewelers. 


DISABILITIES MAY BE FREQUENT YET NOT LONG 


Employees of a particular age or occupation most fre- 
quently affected by sickness or accident are not always 
the employees who lose the greatest amount of time 
from their work. For example, among wage earners 
between 25 and 29 years of age disability occurs most 
frequently, as previously stated, to employees handling 
freight, but men of this age employed as barbers are 


idle over a greater period of time, although in these 


two groups the difference is but slight. In the other 
occupations and age-groups the employees losing the 
most time by reason of disability are: Age 30-34, em- 
ployees of clay-product manufacturing establishments ; 
age 35-44, miners; age 45-49, miscellaneous building- 
construction employees; age 50-54, freight handlers; age 
55-59, railway employees. 

As regards time lost from disability, the following 
occupations stand out most prominently in the respec- 
tive age-groups as enjoying the greatest freedom from 
lingering periods of recovery; Age 25-29, tanners; age 
30-34, leather workers; age 35-39, electrical workers and 
barbers, the rate for these two classes being equal; age 
40-49, jewelers; age 50-54, electrical workers; age 55- 


59, jewelers. 
DISABILITY AMONG MINERS ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


Among the 168,687 men between the ages of 25 and 
59 years whose occupations have been divided into 42 
classes, 6,484 men were employed as miners. It is un- 
fortunate that a larger figure is not available to serve 
as 2 basis for more trustworthy comparisons between 
disability among miners and that among persons en- 
gaged in other industries. In the absence of more re- 
liable data, however, the statement may be made that 
out of the total number of men in the 42 occupations 39,- 
099 were disabled and lost 1,077,683 days from their 
work through illness or accidents, or an average of 
6.4 days for each of the 168,687 persons. 

Of the total number engaged in mining 2,012 were 
disabled and lost about 59,300 days, or an average of 
9.1 days for each miner employed. Thus the disability 
among miners caused by accidents and illness appears 
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to be much higher than the average for all occupations 
combined; also among the employees of all oceupations 
accidental injuries cause about 28 per cent of the dis- 
‘abilities «nd 24 per cent of the disability days, but 
among miners accidents are perhaps responsible for an 
even grezter proportion of disability than _ illness: 

Acciden’s and other causes of disability among miners 
could be more intelligently studied if similar detailed 
information could be obtained for a much larger num- 


ber ** »orsons. Many mining reports give information 
regu. "sons injured or killed in mine accidents, 
such as wu. ‘ity, specific occupation, and length 


of experienc , jmilar information regarding the 
total number of men employed in each of these groups 
is usually lacking. If such information were uni- 
formly given for all employees, more accurate conclu- 
sions could be made as to the causes and severity of 
disability, especially that due to accidents. Greater ac- 
curacy along this line would doubtless be an aid in re- 
ducing the number of disabilities from industrial 
causes, as well as the compensation for loss caused by 
such disabilities. 





North Atlantic Exports for 1918, 1919 
and 1920 Compared 


OAL’ exports from the United States in the cal- 
~aendar year 1918, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, amounted to 22,- 
351,000 net tons of bituminous and 4,968,000 net tons 
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Power Produced and Fuel Consumed by 
Public Utility Plants 


IGURES of production of electric power and con- 

sumption of fuel by public utility power plants in the 
United States for the months of January, February and 
March, 1920, as compiled by the Division of Power Re- 
sources, U. 8. Geological Survey at Washington, are 
printed below. 
- The figures are based on returns received from about 
2,800 power plants of 100-kilowatt capacity, or more 
‘angaged in public service, including central stations, 
eleetric railways, and certain other plants which con- 
tribute to the public supply. The capacity of plants 
submitting reports of their operations is about 90 per 
cent of the capacity of all plants of the country listed 
by the survey. 

The mean daily output for the first quarter in 1919 
was 105.3 million kilowatt-hours and the mean daily 
output for the first quarter of 1920 was 122.2, an 
increase of 16 per cent. 

The curve of mean daily output for 1920 indicates a 
marked increase in the output for March. The April 
figures will be of special interest as they will show if 
this increase is maintained. 

This report is subject to revision in subsequent sta- 
tistical reports of the United States Gcological Survey 
relating to power production. 
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Coal-Mine Compensation in Kentucky’ 


Inspection Reports, Safety Engineering Service, Low Cost and 
Checking Up of Experience Records Are the Features of a System 
Designed to Exceed the Possibilities of Mutual or Self-Insurance 


By HERBERT M. WILSON 


a rather large commission and makes it neces- 

sary that I hastily review the history and under- 
lying principles governing the operation of the work- 
men’s compensation law at coal mines. You will, there- 
fore, pardon me for repeating what many of you 
already know—that the Kentucky law requires insur- 
ance or the protection of self-insurance so as to make 
certain the payme.:’, of compensation benefits which 
may run over a long period of years; that because of 
the high loss rate from normal accidents as well as 
from catastrophes in coal mining, insurance carriers 
were at first unwilling to cover this line of risks; 
that in order to demonstrate the ability of stock in- 
surance companies to protect their customers in every 
line, however hazardous, they organized the Associated 
Companies for the purpose of pooling the losses on 
this business. The Associated Companies at once or- 
ganized an inspection and safety engineering force 
and developed a standard system of recording condi- 
tions revealed by inspection, and through them the 
modifying of premium rates so as to give credits or 
charges according as safety conditions within a mine 
are better or worse than the average. 


Te: subject which you have assigned me infers 


FIRST SCHEDULE RATES NEARLY CORRECT 


The history of schedule rating under this plan has 
had its ups and downs, with slowly gained knowledge 
of the requirements by the insurance carriers, mine 
operators and state officials, with the following general 
results: 

For the first year of the law the actuaries and 
safety engineers of the Associated Companies computed 
a base rate of $4.24 per hundred dollars of payroll, 
including medical benefits, as necessary to pay the 
costs of compensation insurance for coal mines. That 
their first effort was not far from right is evidenced 
by subsequent experience. The first year of schedule- 
‘rating inspection developed the fact that while the 
coal mines of Kentucky hag an excellent official record 
for fatal accidents, they produced in fact a relatively 
bad non-fatal experience and were in decidedly sub- 
standard condition as respects the causes of normal 
accidents. It was at once evident that for the then 
conditions of mines the rate $4.24 was too low, and 
in 1917 the Workmen’s Compensation Board, unwilling 
to increase this rate, directed a modification in the 
method of determining the schedule rate, with a view 
of earning a return premium rate of $5, which rate 
it was computed was necessary to carry the business 
with solvency. The result was to produce an increase 
in all schedule rates. 

In consequence more intensive study was given the 
situation by mine operators and better safety service 
and co-operation were required from the inspectors 





¢ *A paper by the general manager of the Associated Companies, 
Hartford, Conn., presented at the meeting of the Kentucky Min- 
ing Institute, Lexington, Ky., June 4, 1920. 


of the insurance carriers, with the result that a rapid 
inprovement was made in the safety conditions of Ken- 
tucky mines and there was a correspondingly rapid 
drop in premium rate in 1918. 

Recently, as a result of prolonged and intensive study 
of the accident experience in Kentucky mines under 
workmen’s compensation by the board, by the insurance 
carriers and by the National Council on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance, a base rate for Kentucky coal 
mines was recently promulgated, effective January 1, 
1920, which is also the estimated average return rate 
needed to carry the business, namely, $3.65 per hundred 
dollars of payroll. This base rate is believed to re- 
flect the present safety condition of the mines as 
compared with the standards adopted. It is equivalent, 
as compared with the former base rate of $4.24, to an 
average improvement in the safety condition of the 
mines of from five to six of the physical hazards found 
in mines. 


RATIO OF LOSSES TO PREMIUMS SHRINKS 


During the period in which the law has been in 
operation—namely, the policy years 1916 to 1919 in- 
clusive-—the ratio of losses incurred to premiums writ- 
ten has diminished from 112 per cent in 1916 to 69 
per cent in 1919. This latter loss ratio is the maximum 
at which the business can be conducted without loss; 
for the cost of conducting the business, including taxes, 
imspection and agents, service, claims, settlements, etc., 
is 33 per cent of the premium earnings, not to men- 
tion the cost of catastrophes. It is, evident, therefore, 
that prior to 1919 the business was carried by the 
insurance carriers at a loss, and that to conduct the 
business at the present rate it is necessary that there 
be further improvement in the safety condition, with 
corresponding reduction in loss ratio and cost. 

It is particularly worthy of note that while the cost 
of every other commodity entering into our living and 
business conditions has greatly increased during the 
period, the cost of workmen’s compensation insurance 
has diminished. And this is in spite of the fact that 
during the same period the wage scale has greatly 
increased, while during part of the period the safety 
conditions have not improved because the unsettled 
labor conditions in several states other than Kentucky, 
notably in Pennsylvania, the compensation benefits 
have in the same time been increased by amendments 
to the law. 

Since I last addressed you, a year ago, a material 
change has been made in the system of inspecting and 
schedule rating coal mines, not only in Kentucky but 
in other states. This has been the natural outcome of 
the entrance into the field of competing insurance 
carriers and of the consequent desire of state authori- 
ties that the method of inspecting and schedule rating 
shall be so standardized as to eliminate as far as pos- 
sible any likelihood that unfair competitive practices 
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shall develop. This standardization has been effected 
through an organization having headquarters in New 
York City known as the National Council for Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance. 

Membership in the council and the direction of its 
affairs is by state insurance departments or boards, 
state inspection and rating bureaus and all compensa- 
tion insurance carriers, stock, mutual and reciprocal. 
The council has recommended, and the State of Ken- 
tucky has adopted, a system whereby all inspection is 
done by a bureau jointly managed by the state offi- 
cials and insurance carriers, known as the Southern 
Coal Mine Rating Bureau, of which W. B. Johnston, 
formerly with the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Kentucky, is manager, with offices in Louisville. All 
inspections are made and are schedule rated by the 
byreau in the same manner for all carriers. 


RATE ADJUSTED AFTER SECOND INSPECTION 


The safety standards are practically identical with 

and were developed from those of the Associated Com- 
panies, so that there is nothing in them with which 
you who have previously been insured are not familiar. 
The same is true of the schedule rating system, the 
effect of which must be to reproduce the average 
return rate sought, $3.83, which is the present average 
rate resulting from the inspection of your mines by 
the Associated Companies. But the effect of inspection 
by bureau employees will undoubtedly be a much closer 
adherence to the literal wording of the safety stand- 
ards. ‘The inspector will not be able to use his skilled 
judgment in not charging an item which is no real 
hazard, though it may be a violation of the standard. 
He must, in other words, charge every item regardless 
of whether for the particular mine the standard does 
not truly apply. As a result the average schedule 
rate of your mines after the first bureau inspection 
will produce an increase on an average of perhaps 
50c. So soon as the exact amount of this increase is 
determined to reproduce the proper average premium 
rate the excess will be returned so that no mine 
will be unjustly charged. Wherefore as soon as your 
policy is renewed at the preliminary bureau rate, you 
will be entitled to a re-inspection, the result of which 
will be retroactive to the policy date. 
It is presumptive that you will at once improve as 
far as possible any sub-standard conditions revealed 
by the preliminary bureau inspection, with the con- 
sequent result that the re-inspection should show a 
material reduction in charges and should consequently 
keep down to its present level or perhaps reduce your 
schedule rate below that last promulgated. 

I have chosen at random a few examples of the 
practical operation of schedule rating inspection for 
the Compensation Insurance of Kentucky coal mines. 
These examples are typical of many in the various coal 
mining districts and were selected not because their 
experience was unique but only because they had con- 
tinuous history of schedule rating from 1916, when 
the law went into effect, to 1919 inclusive and with 
rather uniform payroll throughout this period. 

The first example is of a mine in the northeastern 
coal field, employing from 160 to 180 men; audited 
payroll $120,000 to $190,000 per annum. When first 
inspected in August, 1916, the mine was in excellent 
safety condition and reflected a good moral hazard, with 
the result that the first schedule rate was below the 
base rate, namely, $3.34. During this policy year there 
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were accidents and the loss ratio was exceptionally 
good. In the second policy year, 1917-1918, and go 
far as audited for the year 1918-1919, equally good 
experience was developed; only one non-fatal accident 
in the second and five in the third year. 

This condition is indicated by and only reflects the ~ 
evidence of the schedule-rating inspections. The first 
re-inspection of 1918 showed improved safety condi- 
tions and reduced the schedule rate to $3.16. That 
of 1919 reduced the schedule rate further to $3.01. 
The last schedule rate promulgated shows still further 
reduction, viz., $2.83. At this time experience rating 
became effective and this assured earned an experi- 
ence credit of 19c., making his present adjusted rate 
$2.64, one of the lowest adjusted rates developed for 
any mine in Kentucky. In view of the excellent record 
of safety work by this mine operator and co-operation 
with and by our inspectors, I feel that there can be 
no impropriety in stating that the mines referred to 
are those of the Northeastern Coal Co., of which 
Henry LaViers is manager. 


SCHEDULE RATE A TRUE INDEX OF SAFETY 


It is evident from the above that the improved 
safety conditions, as disclosed by inspection, and the 
reduction in schedule rate resulting therefrom have 
been a true index to the accident ratio of this mine, 
for though there has been no material reduction in 
the loss ratio, because it was already low, there has, 
on the other hand, been no increase and no abnormal 
accident experience. To offset this low compensation 
cost there has resulted a reduction in schedule rates 
from $3.83 in 1916 to $2.63 per hundred dollars of 
payroll in 1919, and a corresponding reduction in the 
total premium paid by the assured, even though in 
the same period there has been a very material in- 
crease in the wage scale and total payroll. 

To go further into detail, the first inspection of this 
mine showed it to be sub-standard in about half a 
dozen features; among others, first aid supplies, ob- 
structions in clearance and shelter holes, location of 
magazine, guarding of trolley wire, poor handling and 
storage of explosives. The inspection of the second 
year showed the removal of several of these conditions; 
viz., improvement in first aid, no obstructions in 
clearance and shelter holes and the guarding of trolleys. 
The last inspection showed practically all unfavorable 
conditions removed with the exception of location of 
magazines, storage of explosives underground and some 
insufficient timbering. Further reduction can be earned 
by this assured for improvement of physical hazards 
still remaining, by earning additional experience cred- 
its, and finally by earning the new credit above 
referred to, for perfection of safety organization, edu- 
cation and inspection, which latter credit alone may 
result in 40 cents further reduction. 

“A typical mine in eastern Kentucky, employing sev- 
enty-five men throughout the three years, had payroll 
ranging from $86,000 in 1916 to over $180,000 in 1919. 
This large increase was due to wage-scale increase 
and more active production. In 1916-1917 the audited 
premium was over $2,300. There were this year two 
fatals and twenty-three non-fatals, wherefore the in- 
surance carried paid in compensation claims over 
$6,600; or nearly three times the premium earned. 
The loss ratio was 285 per cent. This is a good illus- 
tration of the hazards of compensation, as a fatal 
is often as likely to occur as a non-fatal. The only 
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effect of this bad record on the Associated Companies 
was 2 more intensive effort by inspection and safety 
engineering to improve the experience. That this was 
effective and that the mine operator heartily co-operated 
is evidenced from the fact that in the next year, 1917- 
1918, with an audited premium of $8,470, there were 
no fatals, a few more non-fatals, viz., 28, and a 
material reduction in the compensation. costs, viz., 
$2,300. For the year 1918-1919 the premium and 
losses are not closed, but they show about the same 
result as for the previous year but with 24 non-fatals, 
some of which may prove to be expensive. ; 


RATES DECREASE DESPITE GROWING PAYROLL 


This cost history is closely paralleled by the schedule- 
rating record. First schedule rate, 1916, $3.88; the 
next, at the end of 1917, which the schedule-rating 
system was changed to produce increases, $4.51; in- 
spection made only a few months later in 1918, $4.30; 
first inspection 1919, $3.40; last inspection, 1919, $2.65, 
a drop from the maximum of $1.86. The experience 
of this mine not having been good, because of the 
fatal costs, the last schedule rate was modified by an 
' experience charge of 46c., thus making the final ad- 
justed rate for the last period $3.40. There is every 
likelihood that in this case there will be further re- 
‘duction on schedule rating and improvement in the 
experience-rating modification and there may be cred- 
its for safety organization. During this period the 
assured has earned reductions-in his premium rate 
corresponding with the reduction in schedule rate, also 
reduction in the total premiums paid, in spite of the 
material payroll increase to double that of the first 
year. At the same time, while there has been little 
improvement in the loss ratio, there were no further 
fatals and no increase in number of non-fatals. 

I assure you that the above are typical records 
illustrating a very large number of the medium and 
larger mines insured in Kentucky, and this record is 
encouraging to the Associated Companies and I believe 
also to the Workmen’s Compensation Board and is 
doubtless equally encouraging to the mine operators. 

In the industries in general other than coal mining 
the best information indicates that from 70 to 80 per 
cent of the accidents are due to carelessness, indiffer- 
ence or recklessness. Only the remaining 20 to 30 
per cent is due to physical conditions which may be 
safeguarded. In coal mines, we.have, however, for 
schedule-rating purposes generally accepted 40 per 
cent as the portion due to safety organization and 
have accepted 60 per cent of the accidents as being 
due to physical causes which may be safeguarded. In 
fact we now insure many mines in which nearly every- 
thing has been done to correct so-called sub-standard 
physical conditions, and these mines are practically 
perfect in this respect, yet the number of accidents 
and the severity have not been reduced from 60 per cent. 

The best available statistics would indicate that of 
this moral hazard which we place at 40 per cent of 
the total, about one-half, or 20 per cent, of the acci- 
dents, are due to what we may call bad discipline— 
that is, carelessness, indifference and negligence of 
the mine officials, and is due to the same causes among 
the mine employees. The latter we usually call dis- 
obedience of orders, carelessness or ignorance. The 


former may be due to indifference or neglect of the 
foreman or of some other official. 
Rarely if ever is the management deliberately in- 
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different or the foreman deliberately negligent. ~ In 
but few cases, however, have either yet come to realize 
the importance of compensation as an element in the 
cost and efficiency of the operation. Gradually. with 
experience this is coming home to them. Many are 
the cases where we have urged the mine operator year 
after year to carry out some simple safety improve- 
ment costing little money or time, but without result 
until some higher official or the owner himself was 
personally impressed with the loss he was incurring 
by the indifference of his management to these mat- 
ters. Suddenly in case after case it has been borne 
in on the mine operator that recommendations for 
safety improvements should be carried out, with the 
result that the underground management has got busy 
and produced results which were promptly reflected in 
a decreased accident rate and a reduced premium and 
rate. 


EXPERIENCE RATING HELPS MORAL HAZARD 


The addition a year ago of experience rating as a 
a further modification of the schedule rate has been 
helpful in producing a better moral hazard, that is, 
a more lively interest by the management in safety 
measures. A new and third feature has been added 
to the schedule this year, consisting of credits for 
the perfection of safety organization, education and 
for the more intensive inspection at the face. This 
has resulted in still other mining companies becoming 
interested more actively in safety measures. Until 
every mine operator makes it perfectly clear to each 
subordinate in his mine by his own actions and in- 
terest in their performance that he, “the old man,” 
personally wants everything done that is proper to 
promote safety just as sincerely as he wants economy 
in operation, there can be no material improvement 
in the loss ratio from accidents or in the premium 
rate for insurance. 

Taken in the gross the loss ratio in Kentucky in 
1916 was 112 per cent. It was this which caused the 
change in schedule rate for the next year. The loss 
ratio in 1918 was 88 per cent, still on the debit side 
for the insurance carriers. Last year the loss ratio 
was 69 per cent, just on the edge of paying expenses. 
These results indicate to me clearly that coupled with 
independent bureau inspection and the consequent spur 
to added safety service by the insurance carriers, there 
will be a still further steady improvement in the phys- 
ical and moral condition of the mines so far as safety 
is concerned, and a correspondingly steady reduction 
in the premium rate and in the total premium costs, 
with a diminishing accident record. 

The mine operators of Kentucky will not find it 
advantageous either to self-insure or to insure partial 
coverage. Under such quasi-insurance protection they 
will not have the frequent impartial inspection reports 
concerning what their employees are doing to keep down 
their accident rate, which they do have from the 
schedule rating of the state bureau, nor the inde- 
pendent safety engineering service they get from full- 
coverage compensation-insurance carriers. Nor will 
it be possible for them otherwise to protect themselves 
at any less cost, for the reason that it is the duty 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board and of its 
agents, the National Council and the Rating Bureau 
to check up their experience from year to your, and 
to see if the rates charged are only such as will carry 
the business with a minimum margin of profit. The 
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Associated Companies ask only 13 per cent profit, and 
with such a close margin of figuring it is evident that 
stock insurance, because of its absolutely gilt-edge pro- 
tection, should be quite as attractive as any plan for 
mutual or self-insurance. 





Coal Prices in England Increased 


HE maximum price of industrial coal in England, 

the Colliery Guardian reports, was raised on May 
12 by 4s. 2d. per ton, and that of household coal by 
14s, 2d. 

Sir R. Horne stated in the House of Commons on 
May 10 that the necessity for an increase would have 
arisen apart from the recent wage advance to miners; 
but the wage advance increased the cost of production 
by about 2s. 10d. per ton, and the increases necessary to 
place the price on an economic basis: was made greater 
by that amount. The Government, he stated, thinks it 
essential that the present system of controlling inland 
distribution should be altered as soon as possible, and 
this could only be done if the artificial differentiation 
between the prices of household and industrial coal were 
removed. 

The following extracts from a statement issued on May 
10 explain the reasons for the increases in coal prices :— 

The figures of cost of production and selling price of 
industrial coal are as follows:— 


Cost PER TON: s. d. 
Wages, stores, together with owners’ pre-war standard of 
ET Getnd Swan asic sales oars Be. oo 10 o.¢ & 0 0:0 05.66.0009 00 0:06 30 5 
REcEIPTS : 


Average price per ton. realized for inland disposals (ex- 
cluding sales to workmen) 


Eta hei tng tLahat wie 1 
Deficiency m1 4 

In the case of houschold coal, this deficit is greatly 
increased by the concession under which the allowance 
of 10s. per ton was made to the domestic consumer as 
a temporary alleviation of the price of-coal during last 
winter. 
lls. 4d. per ton. These deficits have hitherto been made 
up by the profits made on coal which has been exported. 
The recent advance of wages to the miners will now 
increase the adverse balance by 2s. 10d. per ton—that 
is to say, to 4s. 2d. per ton in the case of industrial coal, 
and 14s. 2d. per ton in the case of domestic coal. 

With regard to the price now proposed for domestic 
coal, it is to be observed that the artificial differentia- 
tion between the price of household coal and that of 
industrial coal has caused great burdens in administra- 
tion. Further, the control of inland distribution of coal 
has, in the view of the government, weakened super- 
vision and retarded development in the industry, and 
they have decided that, in the interest of efficiency and 
production, it is desirable to remove the present system 
of controlling inland distribution as soon as possible. 
In these circumstances, an artificial discrimination be- 
tween the price of household coal and that of industrial 
coal cannot be maintained. It therefore follows that 
the price for both sets of consumers must be placed on 
a uniform basis. Only by taking this action will it be 
possible to bring the industry back to normal conditions. 

The prospects of the export trade, and the profits to 
be derived from it, cannot be accurately estimated. 
Whatever the surplus may be the view of the govern- 
ment is that it should go to the exchequer. It is obvious 
that if the coal trade were like other industries at 
present free of control, sums much greater than any 
. that can be derived from profit on the export trade 
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In the result the deficit on household coal is’ 


-able quantities. 
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would accrue to the exchequer in the shape of excess 
profits duty. By the arrangement now proposed, the 
consumers of all classes in this country will stil] obtain 
coal at a cost very much cheaper than the world market 
price. This result, however, is effected not only by 
restricting the profits of the coal owner, but also at the 
expense of the exchequer, which will lose a substantial 
portion of the revenue which would otherwise go to it 
from the coal trade as excess profits duty. 

[At the normal rate of exchange a shilling is worth 
24.3c. | 





Denver First-Aid and Mine-Rescue Contest 
Now Planned for September 


FIRST-AID and mine-rescue contest which in a 

way will be international in its aspects, in that 
miners of Canada and Mexico as well as those of the 
United States will be invited to participate, will be held 
in Denver, Col., Sept. 9, 10 and 11, under the auspices of 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior. It 
had been previously announced that this meet was to 
take place in August, but plans have since been 
rearranged and the events will take place in September 
on the dates above given. 

These contests under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Mines are rapidly becoming the event of the year in 
mining circles. Last year, when the contests were held 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., more than one hundred first-aid and 
mine-rescue teams from mining companies participated 
for the cups and medals. So great was the general pro- 
ficiency among those teams in life-saving methods that 
the judges of the contests had difficulty in picking the 
winners. A number of teams in different events were 
tied and it was necessary to run off the events again. 

So many mining companies throughout the country 
now have their own teams at the mines that state con- 
tests are being held yearly and- the best teams are 
gencrally sent to the Bureau of Mines events. At 
present the teams in the principal mining states are pre- 
paring for preliminary meets to select their best teams 
for the big affair. Last year teams were present at 
Pittsburgh from Colorado, Montana and Washington. 





Trunk Lines to Relieve Coal Shippers of 
Prepayment Charges to Canada 


RUNK line ¢arriers expect to decide very soon on 

the action they will take in regard to relieving 
shippers of coal to Canada of the requirement of pre- 
payment of charges. The Canadian situation is becom- 
ing critical. The Dominion must have 18,000,000 tons 
of Eastern coal to keep warm and to keep its industries 
going. With the shortage of car supply and other diffi- 
culties the prepayment situation has added materially 
to the problem of moving coal to Canada. 





Liability for Minimum Royalty—Where a coal 
mining company took a lease on land supposed to contain 
coal, agreeing to pay “as a minimum annual royalty the 
sum of $1,000 per year,” commencing three -years after 
execution of the lease, the company could not avoid lia- 
bility for the annual payments on the ground that no 
coal had been removed, in the absence of proof that no 
merchantable coal existed under the land in merchant- 
(lowa Supreme Court, Rowland vs. 
Anderson Coal Co., 162 Northwestern Reporter, 321.) 
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The Engineer’s Part in the Shaping of 
National Prosperity’ 


' His Unremitting Efforts for Safety Make the Engineer an Insurance 
Agent of the First Magnitude—Production and Distribution, the Index 
of Industrial Prosperity, Largely Depend on Engineering Foresight 


By GEORGE OTIS SMITH 


citizenship. The constitutional privileges of 

citizenship also are constitutional obligations, 
for democracy distributes broadcast duties as well as 
rights. The engineer cannot dodge his responsibility 
as a citizen unless he is a conscienceless slacker. More- 
over then, a reconnaissance survey of the subject is 
enough to show that the engineer has the making of a 
good citizen. 

The best American citizen is and always has been 
he who lives not for today so much as for tomorrow. The 
pioneer and the volunteer soldier alike choose hardship 
and danger that there may be a larger measure of com- 
fort and safety in the future. Regard for the future is 
not only a good definition of civilization but it is a prac- 
tical kind of simple test to apply to our every-day 
motives. Are you and I seeking an easy today or a safe 
tomorrow? 


N: PROFESSION can claim exemption from 


THE ENGINEER LIVES FOR TOMORROW 


Now, as I understand the requirements of effective 
citizenship, the engineer measures up to the specifica- 
tions: he is forward-looking, he seeks to safeguard the 
future, and he is constructive by training and habit. 

Need I say much to convince you that while to look 
backward is a large part of the lawyer-statesman’s code, 
to look forward is the professional habit of the engi- 
neer? Where could be found better evidence of the 
vision of the engineer than this city of Washington? 
Our first President was successively a civil engineer, a 
military engineer, and a nation builder; and his vision 
of the America-to-be was so far-reaching that his con- 
tribution to city-planning has proved no less adequate 
than beautiful, even though since he selected this site 
for the new Nation’s capital the population of the United 
States has increased more than twenty-five fold. Wash- 
ington the engineer planned for national prosperity and 
planned weil. 

The engineer of today also thinks in terms of the 
future, and because he ever keeps the factor of 
safety in mind as:he works I have chosen to call him an 
insurance agent of the first magnitude. National pros- 
perity will not satisfy us unless it is backed up with 
guarantees of permanence, and so it is that I appeal to 
the engineers to help write this nation-wide endowment 
policy to run to the benefit of our children’s children. 
My political conviction is that the future of our nation 
will be largely what you engineers make it, and national 
prosperity must be worked out in terms of the nation’s 
industry. The public questions of the day are largely 
matters of production and distribution, and however 





*Address delivered by the Director of the U. S. Geological 
Survey at the organization conference of the Federated American 


Engineering Societies, Washington, D. C., June 3, 1920. 


humanistic or idealistic or altruistic you and I may wish 
to be, the future of America can be safeguarded only as 
the plans are drawn up by citizens like you, who trust 
to the eternal laws of matter and energy rather than to 
the broken reed of political expediency. This industrial 
nation needs citizens who will patiently lay solid founda- 
tions of fact and erect upon them structures of just 
action in which there is a factor of safety large enough 
to safeguard the nation’s future prosperity. . 

The third link that connects the engineer and national 
prosperity is his constructive habit. It is not enough to 
know the truth; we have to translate it into action, and 
herein lies the distinction I draw between science and 
engineering: what science has discovered engineering 
must apply. Take this thought over into politics, and 
the peculiar usefulness of the engineer-citizen becomes 
almost self-evident. He has‘no use for the abstract ex- 
cept as the formula or the equation may affect his work- 
ing plan. The engineering habit of mind is to trust 
implicitly the constants determined by science and tested 
by experience, but such faith is only the point of de- 
parture—works, not faith, is the engineer’s creed, and 
it is his task in life to construct. 


CONSTRUCTIVE METHODS OF. THE ENGINEER NEEDED 


Now it is just this constructive tendency that we need 
more of in American politics. In political procedure we 
use practical engineering simply as a source of figures 
of speech—the terms “log-rolling” and “wire pulling,” 
“steam roller,” and “side-tracking” are suggestive of 
the world of work, but only suggestive. In keeping our 
political institutions in running order, the legislative 
habit is to putty up any cracks in the structure that 
indicate weakness, without making any inspection of the 
foundations. And I regret to record my observation 
that in our legislatures, whether State or Federal, we 
find too little confidence in experts, possibly because the 
best of our scientists and engineers are rarely if ever 
seen or heard by those who control matters of state- 
craft. 

The skillful fakir has had a standing in Washington 
that he could not get in business circles. However, 
there has been some improvement in the status of the 
specialist, though even now a well-displayed sensational 
news item about a new motor fuel is likely to seem to 
the legislator a more acceptable basis for a govern- 
mental investigation than a well-considered and there- 
fore conservative statement by a chemical engineer of 
world-wide repute. Nor is the perpetual-motion variety 
of optimist without a hopeful following. Now it is this 


-condition, this need of light, that demands a larger 


interest in politics on the part of our engineers, not so 
much through their great national organizations as in 
the capacity of individual citizens. 
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Qur political temper today puts too much stress on 
legislation and too little on execution—we do not even 
reach the stage of a working plan. A new law is 
offered as the cure-all, whatever the evil that appears, 
and in devising the new law often the chief feature 
sought is novelty; at least the remedy proposed must 
look new. The engineer’s methods are different, both 
in planning his new structures and in putting them to 
use. To meet new requirements he usually adopts well- 
tested plans; he naturally seeks the safety of experi- 
ence. And his structure, once erected, his machinery 
installed, or his process perfected, he provides for its 
operation in accordance with his plans. This reliance 
upon well-tested facts of experience, this attention to the 
many details which taken together provide the requisite 
factor of safety, this “seeing the thing through”—are 
all working habits that the engineer-trained citizen can 
well take over into his political life. 


AN ENGINEER THE BEST TYPE OF PRESIDENT 


As I read American history, I believe that the in- 
tensely practical yet altogether progressive leadership 
of George Washington in affairs of state was possible 
because he was thoroughly a man of affairs—an ex- 
plorer and pioneer, a leader in experimental agriculture, 
an administrator of business, a promotor of interstate 
waterways, and even a drainage engineer. The earliest 
precedent that we have here in America, then, is that 
an engineer makes the best type of President; but most 
of us can only aspire to be useful private citizens, and 
more useful if active in public affairs. 

The constructive habit is sadly needed in these days 
of change. The critic is abroad in the land, and he 
attacks our institutions as the wrecker rather than as 
the builder. My own conception of political reconstruc- 
tion is best illustrated by what we have all seen, the 
erection of a new railroad bridge. The bridge-engineer 
may well be taken as the type of worker we need in 
public life. You have seen how, with his plans prepared 
to the last rivet, he has replaced the small and inade- 
quate and possibly weakened bridge with the larger and 
stronger and up-to-date structure, and he has done this 
without interruption to traffic. His plans provide for 
one essential that is lacking in too many Utopian 
schemes; the bridge workers build up faster than they 
tear down, and therefore there is always a bridge to 
use. 

This nation of ours is a going concern; indeed, the 
rate of our progress is much more rapid than many of 
our statesmen realize. Changes must be made to meet 
the demands of the heavier traffic, new structures must 
be erected, new motive power must be provided, and 
the effective citizen of today is one who can see ahead 
of the present moment, who can plan to meet safely the 
demands of the future, and who has likewise the will to 
- build the needed structures, without tearing down too 
rapidly the house of state in which we live. I believe 
the engineer is a citizen of just that type. 





Long Ton Made Mandatory in Sale of Coal 
In District of Columbia 


NDER the weights and measures bill which was 

recently passed by the House of Representatives it 
is specifically mandatory that coal must be sold in the 
_District of Columbia only by the long ton, which is 
2,240 pounds. 
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April Domestic Coal and Coke Exports 
From the United States 


-_. exports of domestic coal and coke from the 
United States by countries and by customs dis- 
tricts and the bunker coal supplied to vessels in the 
foreign trade at specified districts, according to figures 
compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, were as follows: 
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Railroad Incomes Increase Under 
Private Control 


PARTIAL summary issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission records the net operating 
income of the railroads for March, 1920, the first month 
after the return to private control, as practically a mil- 
lion dollars greater than that of March, 1919. The figures 
are: For March, 1920, $10,206,576; for March, 1919, 


$9,396,592. 





Carrier Representatives Ask an Increase in 
Freight Rates 


AILROAD representatives appearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at the increased 
freight rate hearing presented a proposal for an 
increase of from 24 to 31 per cent in inter-territorial 
joint rates between the Chicago switching district and 
shipping points in the West, Southwest, South and 
Central West. 

Rates on bituminous coal from Illinois and Indiana 
mines would be advanced 27 per cent to all points east 
the Mississippi river, including St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis; to all points west of this territory, 24 per cent. 

Rates on commodities originating at Mississippi river 
crossings and points west thereof in southern Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas, and sent to 
ail points except the Pacific coast and intermountain 
territories would be increased 31 per cent. 

Increased freight rates, to take effect at the same 


time rail carriers are granted higher rates, were asked: 


by steamship companies in a petition presented to the 
commission. The lines asking these increases are 
engaged in Chesapeake bay 2nd coastwise transporta- 
tion. They include the Baltimore Steam Packet Co., 
Chesapeake Steamship Co., Clyde Steamship Co., Mal- 
lory Steamship Co., Merchants and Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Co., Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah, Southern 
Pacific Co., Atlantic Steamship Lines and Southern 
Steamship Co. 





Government Fuel Yard Announces Opening 
Of Bids for 1921 Supplies 


APTAIN C. A. Dravo, chief of the raw materials 
branch of the Quartermaster’s Corps, in charge of 
the Government fuel yard, announces that at 10 a. m., 
July 15, bids on Government coal requirements for 
1921 for the stations enumerated below will be received 
and opened: 
Zone 1, on all requirements less coke, smithing coal 
and wood. 
Zone 2, on all requirements less coke, smithing coal 


and wood. 


Zone 3, on the following stations: Tullytown Arse- 
nal, Neville Island, Schuylkill Arsenal, Constructing 
Quartermaster Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pier No. 
78, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Zone 4, on all requirements less coke, smithing coal 
and wood. 

Zone 5, on all requirements less those for Ft. Screven, 
and less all coke, smithing coal and wood. 

Zone 6, on all requirements except coke, smithing 
coal and wood. 

Zone 7, on all requirements except coke, smithing 
coal and wood, less 3,900 tons of bituminous lump 
over 2 in. screen for Columbus Barracks, less 10,000 
tons of bituminous run-of-mine for McCook Field, and 
less all requirements at Fort Thomas, Ky. 

Zone & submit bids only for Park Field, Scott Field, 
Warehouse No. 1, St. Louis General Supply Depot, 
Camp Zachary Taylor, and Camp Henry Knox, omitting 
therefrom coke, smithing coal, and wood requirements. 

Zone 16, on all requirements except smithing coal, 
coke and wood. 

Bids opened May 14 for similar requirements have 


been rejected. 


New I. C. C. Members Receive Recess 
Appointments 


RESIDENT Wilson on June 9 announced recess ap- 

pointments of Henry Jones Ford of New Jersey, 
Mark W. Potter of New York and James Duncan of 
Massachusetts to be members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

These appointees were nominated some weeks ago, 
but the Senate failed to act on them. When they take 
office all vacancies on the commission will have been 
filled, including the two new places created by the 
Transportation Act, which increased the membership 
from nine to eleven. 








Modification of Reading Decree Asked 


HE Reading Coal Company has asked the Supreme 
Court to modify the decree recently. handed down in 
the Reading anthracite coal case so as to permit the 
Reading company to retain stock of either the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. or the Philadelphia 
Railway Co., and that the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey be allowed to retain stock of the Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. 
The request is based on the injury to minority stock- 
holders and the public and the existence of heavy obliga- 


tions by the companies which would be affected by the . 


original decree. The Department of Justice has opposed 
the request on the ground that it would reopen the case 


and nullify the dissolution decree. 
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Opportunities for Reducing Mine Costs by 
Standardizing . Equipment’ 


Uniform Mine-Track Gages and Tipple Clearances Advocated to Reduce Accidents 
and as Beneficial to Operator and Manufacturer — Co-operation Indispensable 
_to Results — Standards Adopted Should Follow Established Good Practice 


By WARREN R. ROBERTSt 
Chicago, Ill. 


HE subject of “standardization” of equipment and 

machinery, whether for use by the coal mining 

industry, for metal mining, or for any other indus- 
try, is one which must be given careful consideration 
before its advantages will appeal to those who are to use 
this equipment and machinery, or to those who are to 
design and manufacture it. 


all concerned that in designing a tipple for a mining 
plant, for instance, there are certain track clearances; 
certain overhead clearances; certain clearances above 
the point of dump for over-wind, etc., which are recog- 
nized as good practice and for the safety of operation. 
However, we have all observed many plants on which 

these — well-recognized 








This statement is based 
on a very considerable 
experience by the writer 
for the past two years, 
during which time he has 
had occasion to present 
the subject to various 
groups of men represent- 
ing the different branches 
of the industry to which 
the improved equipment 
or machinery was expected 


production. 








Standardization of machinery or equipment 
should not be attempted simply for the sake 
of uniformity, but only when standardization 
will simplify operation and lower the cost of 
To be successful, any program 
contemplated must show advantages to mine 
operators, manufacturers of mining machin- 
ery and equipment and engineers and build- 
ers interested in the coal mining industry. 


standards are not fol- 
lowed and due to the 
violation of which many 
accidents occur. It would 
therefore seem to us easy 
to reach an agreement as 
to the desirability of the 
adoption of certain stand- 
ards along these particu- 
lar lines, such standards, 
of course, to follow estab- 
lished good practice as far 














to be applied. 

When the desirability of standardization of any 
equipment is first mentioned to one who has not yet 
thought of the matter, it is perfectly natural that cer- 
tain objections to any attempt to standardize the equip- 
ment in which he is interested should first present them- 
selves, and only by a careful discussion of the subject 
and the pointing out of the definite benefits to be 
derived from standardization, will he be convinced that 
the advantages to be gained by standardization of any 
line of equipment very greatly outweighs any objections 
to such standardization. 

This statement also is based on the experience of 
the writer, and may be accepted by the gentlemen of 
this convention, pending the arguments in favor of the 
standardization which will be presented later. It will 
be best, however, to first define both the scope and the 
limitations which any program on standardization should 
embrace. 

It has been found advisable, in planning for the 
standardization of equipment or machinery for any par- 
ticular industry, to establish certain general lines of 
procedure and to begin with the adoption of certain 
principles which are recognized by both the profession 
and the industry as good standard practice. Then, 
having established these fundamental principles and 
standard practices, we can gradually branch out and 
bring under standardization certain equipment on which 
there is the most general favorable opinion towards 
standardization. 

To illustrate what we have in mind, it is conceded by 
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as is possible. 

We believe there are few connected with this indus- 
try who would not agrée to the desirability of some 
reasonable standardization of mine track gages. At 
present we have gages varying 18 in. up to 48 in. With- 
out doubt some standardization of mine track gages 
would be of great benefit, both to the operator and the 
manufacturer, as affecting mine cars, mine locomotives 
and coal cutting machines. To one who has given much 
thought to this subject, such illustrations could be multi- 
plied indefinitely. These few plainly show the scope 
which our program of standardization may assume. 

Now, to define the limitations: It is important, both 
on behalf of the operator and the manufacturer, that 
attempts should not be made to standardize any machin- 
ery or equipment just for the sake of standardization 
which will in any way add expense either to the opera- 
tion or the manufacture of such machinery, but only 
when standardization will simplify operation and 
cheapen production. 


BENEFITS THAT WILL ACCRUE TO THE OPERATOR 


Having in mind these well established lines of 
standardization, let us now point out very briefly some 


‘of the benefits to accrue to the various interested 


parties: 

Any program of standardization must have in mind 
first the benefits to accrue to those operating the equip- 
ment or machinery to be standardized. Some of these 
benefits which occur to the writer are as follows: 

The adoption of standards of clearance in the tipple 
structure as mentioned above would not only facilitate 
operation but lessen expensive accidents, and thereby 
prevent delays to operation and expensive repairs. 

Standardization of mine track gages after once 
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adopted would not only facilitate the use of cars from 
one mine to another—a very material advantage to an 
operator owning several mines—but would reduce the 
cost of his mine cars, his haulage motors, and his coal 
cutting machines. ’ 

The standardization of certain other lines of 
machinery used by all operators would in time reduce 
the cost to the purchaser for such standardized 
machinery. Standardization of any line of machinery 
very greatly reduces the cost of the repair parts which 
an operator must carry in stock to insure the continuous 
operation of his mine. Standardization of the equip- 
ment and machinery for a mine not only reduces. its 
cost but lessens the time required to secure such stand- 
ardized equipment and machinery as against the time 
required to buy unstandardized machinery. 


BENEFITS TO THE MANUFACTURER 


The next most interested party in any scheme of 
standardization is the manufacturer of the equipment 
or machinery to be standardized, and before such manu- 
facturer can be persuaded to join a standardization 
movement he must be shown the benefits that will 
accrue to him. These may be enumerated briefly as 
- follows: 

All that has been said regarding the benefits to the 
operator by the standardization of mine-track gages 
would apply equally to the manufacturer of mine cars, 
mine locomotives and coal cutting machines, or any 
other variety of mine equipment which must run on a 
mine track. 

It is clearly apparent that a standardization of mine- 
track gages which would enable manufacturers of all 
such equipment to adopt standards would very greatly 
reduce the cost to the manufacturer in maintaining 
plans, patterns and shop room for handling through 
his factory machines for a few standard gages, as com- 
pared with a multitude of machines of various gages. 

The very large saving in the cost of manufacture of 
machinery to a few standards as against miscellaneous 
sizes cannot be calculated. But any manufacturer will 
admit that the saving is very material and very bene- 
ficial from his viewpoint. 

The advantage of standards to the operator in re- 
ducing the number of repair parts which must be 
carried to insure the continuous operation of his mines 
applies equally to the manufacturer, for the reason that 
to enable him to furnish repair parts for a multitude 
of sizes of any line of machinery necessitates his having 
patterns for all such sizes, and manufacturing and ship- 
ping of a few of each of these various sizes instead of 
a greater number of the few standard sizes. 

These are only a few of the advantages to the manu- 
facturer which have occurred to me at this moment, 
but many others could be mentioned. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE ENGINEER AND BUILDER 


‘It may appear at first thought that any program of 
standardization of mine equipment and machinery would 
be a disadvantage rather than an advantage to the 
engineering profession interested in the designing and 
building of mining plants. However, such conclusion is 
incorrect. Any engineering profession worthy to endure 
must be based on advantageous service rendered to 
those who pay for such service. Only by making such 
service of value will it continue to be employed. It is 
therefore to the interest of engineers and builders of 
mining plants to promote standardization as outlined 
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above, and thereby indicate to operators not only their 
desire but their ability to promote his interests at every 
opportunity that presents itself. 


NECESSITY FOR CO-OPERATIVE PROGRAM 


The above discussion, makes it apparent that if any 
movement looking to the standardization of mining 
equipment is to be successful it must have the hearty 
“support of men representing the operating end of the 
mining industry; of men representing manufacturers 
of equipment and machinery used by the industry, and 
of engineers and builders interested in this line of 
work. 

There are also several other outside interests which 
must be consulted and whose co-operation should be 
secured in connection with the adoption of standards 
that affect such interests. This applies to the interest 
railroads may have in tipple clearances or other features 
of a mining plant as affecting the operation of their 
roads. Certain states also have laws regulating tipple © 
clearances, some of which laws are unnecessarily severe 
and should be revised to meet good standard practice. 
Other states which have no such laws should be en- 
couraged to pass laws establishing the standard prac- 
tice for such clearances. 

A brief statement of the progress which has been 
made on standardization by certain national technical 
societies and by certain departments of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment may be of interest to this convention. I will 
therefore outline the work already accomplished by such 
agencies, 


- NATIONAL ENGINEERING SOCIETIES 


All five of the national engineering societies have for 
several years been interested in the standardization 
movement. Certain of these societies have had standing 
committees which have devoted a great deal of time 
to studying the question of standardization as applied 
to their particular profession and the industries in 
which they were interested. Some of these committees 
have made a very considerable progress in adopting 
standards of practice as well as standards for certain 
equipment and machinery. 

However, as progress was made by these national 
technical societies acting independently it was dis- 
covered that often certain equipment and machinery 
as standardized by one society did not meet the approval 
of some other society which might be interested in the 
same equipment or machinery. A careful study of this 
particular situation led these five national engineering 
societies to establish an independent agency in which 
they were all interested. 

Somewhat more than a year ago, after a very con- 
siderable discussion of the matter, these five national 
engineering societies established the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee, which was to be a joint 
agency representing all of these engineering societies, 
so far as standardization was concerned. In establish- 
ing this joint agency it was agreed by the founder 
societies that standards adopted by any one of these 
societies should be referred to. this joint committee for 
approval and adoption, after which it would become a 
“national standard.” 

This was a most excellent progressive movement and 
has given great impetus to standardization. At the 
same time it will safeguard the movement and avoid 
duplications and conflicts in adopting standards. 

The U. S. Government has long been interested in the 
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adoption of standards. Many years ago a Bureau of 
Standard Weights and Measures was established, which 
has gradually grown into the present National Bureau 
of Standards, operating under the Department of Com- 
merce. This bureau has very extensive laboratories 
with ample equipment and an able staff of engineers 
and scientists for carrying on the investigations, making 
tests and otherwise effecting standardization. 

During the late war, by the advice of and under the 
direction of General Goethals, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
a consolidation of all the purchase and supply agencies 
of the War Department was made. This consolidation 
became a necessity as the war progressed, to enable the 
War Department to supply the increasing demands of 

‘the army. 

Soon after this consolidation became effective, in the 
spring of 1918, many difficulties arose in trying to 
harmonize the requisitions furnished this now consoli- 
dated purchasing agency from the various corps and 
divisions of the War Department. To harmonize and 
co-ordinate these requisitions and the specifications ac- 
companying them it became necessary to establish a 
branch in the purchasing agency for the standardization 
of the requisitions and accompanying specifications. The 
writer had charge of this branch of the service from 
the time it was established until the close of the war. 


STANDARDIZATION OF SUPPLIES USED BY ARMY 


The advantages and economies that resulted from this 
standardization of the Government’s specifications for 
many of the largest commodities used by the army was 
very great. - Production and transportation also were 
facilitated by the methods of standardization as adopted. 
These facts are recorded here simply to indicate the 
advantages of standardization.as applied to this great 
enterprise of carrying on the war. 

At the time the above-mentioned American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee was established by the na- 
tional engineering societies the War Department and 
the Navy Department were asked to join this “com- 
mittee.” After a careful investigation and on the advice 
of the writer these two governmental departments, as 
well as the National Bureau of Standards, joined this 
committee and became active agents in promoting its 
work. 

During the past year other engineering, technical and 
industrial societies have been invited to join this. stan- 
dardization movement as represented by the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, and several such 
societies, including the American Mining Congress, have 
joined in the work of this committee. 


COMMITTEES WORKING OUT A PROGRAM 


It may be of interest to the gentlemen of this conven- 
tion to learn that the American Mining Congress has 
during the past year been carrying on an extensive 
program for the standardization of mining equipment. 
To accomplish this work two general committees were 
organized, one representing the coal-mining industry 
and one representing metal mining. 

These general committees in turn established sub- 
committees to take charge of and direct the standardiza- 
tion for certain classifications of machinery and equip- 
ment. There are seven such sub-committees working 


under the general committee, standardizing coal-mining ' 


equipment and machinery. These sub-committees are 
composed of men representing the coal operators, the 
manufacturers of coal-mining equipment and machinery, 
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mining engineers, etc. Several of these sub-committees 
have made very considerable progress in their work 
and their reports will be presented through the general 
committee at the annual convention of the American 
Mining Congress next November. “ 

It is hoped that the presentation of this subject to 
your convention will awaken a lively interest in the 
standardization program by your members. Any infor- 
mation desired on the subject may be secured by ad- 
dressing the writer, who is chairman of the genera] 
committee, having charge of this standardization work 
on behalf of the coal-mining industry. 





Dock Interests Seek Government Help 
To Move Coal on the Lakes 


EPRESENTATIVES of dock interests at the head 

of the Great Lakes are in Washington seeking 
relief from the situation which is resulting in an 
alarmingly small movement of Lake coal. The repre- 
sentatives point out that shipments during April were 
700,000 tons below normal, while May forwardings 
are expected to be fully 3,500,000 tons less than 
normal. 

Official attention is being called to the fact that grave 
danger exists of not having enough coal in the North- 
west to meet next winter’s needs. Because of the high 
prices which are being paid for coal, the tendency is 
to distribute it directly to the consumers rather than 
store it at the docks. 





Trade of the United States with the Orient 
Makes Giant Strides 


HE share of United States in the rapidly growing 

trade of the Orient has increased from less than 
10 per cent in the year before the war to over 20 per 
cent in 1919. The total trade of the Orient, including 
in this term Asia and the adjacent islands, aggregated, 
says a statement of The National City Bank of New 
York, about $5,200,000,000 in 1913, of which about 
$475,000,000 was with the United States; but in 1919 
it had advanced to $8,750,000,000, of which $1,880,000,- 
000 was with the United States. 

While the general trade of the Orient nearly doubled 
during the war period, that with the United States 
quadrupled. Our exports to Asia and the Philippines, 
which in 1913 amounted to only $158,000,000, were in 
1919 $775,000,000, and in the fiscal year about to end 
will exceed $800,000,000. Our imports from the sec- 
tion in question, which amounted to only $300,000,000 
in 1913, were $1,100,000,000 in 1919 and probably will 
aggregate $1,200,000,000 in the fiscal year ending with 
next month. 





New York Skyscraper to Use Oil 
Instead of Coal Fuel 


ELIEVING that oil is superior to coal as fuel, the 

owners of the Singer Building in New York are 
about to adopt oil for providing steam. Two of the 
five boilers in the steam plant have already been con- 
verted and the other three will be changed soon, it is 
understood. About one hundred barrels of oil will 
be needed daily for the building, it is believed, and 
a contract has been let for supplying oil needed the first 
three years. 
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Expect Commerce Commission to 
Give Data on Assigned Cars 


Correspondence Discloses Adverse Effect on Miners 
Earnings arid Other Evils Resulting from 
Inequitable Carrier Distribution 


UST before adjournment an ineffectual effort was 

made to secure action in each house in questioning 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in regard to as- 
signed cars. The measure passed the Senate, but failed 
of passage in the House. It is expected, however, that 
the information called for will be furnished by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in compliance with 
the Senate resolution: 

“Whereas the railroad companies are making assign- 
ments of freight cars; and 

“Whereas the said railroad companies, or a part of 
them, are making such assignment in a manner alleged 
to be discriminatory and prejudicial to the common 
public welfare; and 

“Whereas authority for making assignments of cars 
by said railroad companies is predicated upon an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, dated April 15, 
1920, and entitled ‘Notice to carriers and shippers,’ and 
is in the following words and figures: 

“‘The commission recommends that until experience 
and careful study demonstrate that other rules will be 
more effective and beneficial, the uniform rules as con- 
tained in the Railroad Administration’s Cars Service 
Section Circular CS31 (revised) be continued in effect, 
except that rule 8 as contained in said circular should 
be amended to read: 


DIRECTED TO CITE AUTHORITY FOR ORDER 


“<«“Private cars and cars placed for railroad fuel 
loading in accordance with the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in RR. Com. of Ohio et 
al. v. H. V. Ry. Co., 12 I. C. C., 398, and Traer v. Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad Co. et al., 13 I. C. C., 451, will 
be designated as ‘assigned’ cars. All other cars will be 
designated as ‘unassigned’ cars” ’: 

“Therefore be it resolved, That the tideveiate Com- 
merce Commission be directed to inform the Senate 
upon what authority, if any, said order was issued.” 

In that connection correspondence was introduced in 
the record of the proceedings, the first a letter ad- 
dressed to Representative Roscoe C. McCulloch by John 
Moore, president of the Ohio Mine Workers, and Wal- 
ter J. James, legislative representative of the United 
Mine Workers of America, as follows: 

“On behalf of all the bituminous miners of the United 
States, particularly the miners of the State of Ohio, 
we desire to call your attention to the fact that a large 
number of miners and their families in every coal- 
mining district of Ohio are in a deplorable condition be- 
cause of their lack of work, due primarily, as we under- 
stand it, to a recent order issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which gives preferential car assign- 
ment to certain mines, making it possible for those min- 
ers to work almost continuously, while the miners em- 
ployed at other mines are working, in many cases, less 
than 25 per cent time. 

“The miners, as a rule, do not measure their earn- 
ings by the amount of money that is in their pay 
envelope, but rather by comparison with the earnings 
of their neighbors, and when the men working in one 
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mine are making $2 more than the men working in 
some other mine it creates a condition of dissatisfac- 
tion and unrest at both mines. The man earning the 
most money is usually more dissatisfied than the fel- 
low earning the small amount. This condition is 
prevalent throughout all the bituminous mining dis- 
tricts, and no doubt will result disastrously unless some 
correction is made. 

“The Bituminous Coal Commission, created and ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, made 
the recommendation in their report that the preferen- 
tial car assignment be discontinued, as it was dis- 
criminatory to the mine operator and to the coal min- 
ers, as well as to the general public. The miners in 
accepting the award of the commission believed that 
this recommendation, with the other recommendations, 
would be complied with; and no doubt would have been 
had it not been for the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the contrary. 


CONSIDERED PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT ABOLISHED 


“Our understanding of paragraph 12, section 402, 
of the Esch-Cummins Act is that the preferential car 
assignment was forever abolished, and we ask that 
you join with other Congressmen from our State in 
passing a resolution, or by some other legislative means 
correct the abuses as complained of above, making it 
so plain that the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
be compelled to recall the recent order.” 

The second communication, also addressed to Rep- 
resentative McCulloch, was from C. H. Bryson, sec- 
retary of the Federated Boards of Trade of South- 
eastern Ohio, as follows: 

“Our commercial bodies wish to direct your atten- 
tion to violations of the provisions of a recent act of 
Congress by the present management of the railroads 
under an order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The violations are of paragraph 12, section 402, 
of the Transportation Act. 

“The practice now engaged in by the railroads in 

violation of this act is the inequitable distribution of 
cars known as the assigning of cars for the loading 
of railroad fuel, which cars so assigned ‘are not being 
distributed to mines on the basis of each mine’s ratable 
share of cars. 
' “Many evils result from this practice; in fact, noth- 
ing has done so much injury to the people generally in 
the mining regions, and nothing has caused so much 
discontent as the assigned-car practice. It is altogether 
unfair and unjust. 


UNFAIR DISCRIMINATION DUE TO THE PRACTICE 


“It gives to some of the men nearly full-time em- 
ployment and pay, while others are permitted to work 
but one or two days per week. Much suffering as a re- 
sult is inevitable. It makes all of the citizens—labor- 
ers, business men, and others—of one town or com- 
munity prosperous while an adjoining town or com- 
munity dependent upon mines not favored with an as- 
signed-car supply is barely able to exist. It keeps the 
men constantly moving from one town to another in 
the hope of securing work at a mine favored by the 
railroads, only to find perhaps after securing such em- 
ployment that the railroad-fuel contract and conse- 
quently the car supply had been shifted to some other 
mine. Such intolerable conditions cannot be allowed to 
continue. 

“We happen to be located at the source of the trouble, 
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and consequently are the first to suffer. But the suf- 
fering will soon be extended to those dependent upon us 
for next winter’s coal supply. 

“In this connection we are advised that 30,000,000 
tons of coal must go up by way of the Lakes to the 
people of the Northwest for next winter. This amount 
is essential to their comfort under normal winter con- 
ditions and must go during the navigation season of 
seven months. 

“Due to lack of cars but 1,500,000 tons, or 5 per cent 
of this amount, has been shipped to date, whereas 
6,000,000 tons, or 20 per cent, of the amount should 
have been shipped. 


€} INSUFFICIENT CoAL CaR SUPPLY IN WINTER 


‘While the railroads are getting their own fuel under 
the assigned-car practice, they are not furnishing cars 
to transport the winter fuel supply of the public. Those 
coal cars which should be carrying the public’s coal are 
being used for transporting automobiles and various 
other articles and materials which produce more rev- 
enue for the carriers than the transportation of coal 
would produce. 

“The assigned-car practice has received adverse com- 
ment by every individual and group not interested in 
railroad revenues who have studied the question deeply. 
This includes the Bituminous Coal Commission, the 
Railroad Administration, the Fuel Administration, and 
both labor and commercial organizations. A perusal of 
of the history of the practice shows it to have been 
universally condemned. 

“The writer has interviewed personally many members 
of both the House and the Senate who were intimately 
connected with all the legislative activities leading up 
to the passage of the act referred to. Without one 
single exception or shadow of doubt in the minds of 
any of them, all are agreed that it was the intent of 
Congress in this legislation to get rid of the assigned- 
car practice and its many evils. A correct interpreta- 
tion of the language of the act is in accord with that 
intent. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission refuses to 
interpret the language of the act correctly, and there- 
fore refuses to carry out the clear and express intent 
of Congress. We can be heard fairly in the matter only 
by you who have undertaken to remedy these evils. 
What is to be done?” 





Retail Prices of Food Made Record 
Increase in April 


CCORDING to reports received by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor 
from retail dealers in fifty-one cities, the average 
family expenditure for twenty-two articles of food 
increased more than 5 per cent in the month from 
March 15 to April 15. This is the largest percentage 
increase in any one month except April, 1917, im- 
mediately following the entrance of the United States 
into the great war, when the increase was 9 per cent 
over March, 1917, prices. 

The cost of food in April, 1920, reached the highest 
point yet. attained, being 5 per cent higher than the 
heretofore record high point of January, 1920. 
figures for April, 1920, show an increase of 16 per. cent 
as compared with April, 1919, and an increase of 115 
per cent as compared with April, 1913. 
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Car Service Commission Issues Rules 
Governing Use of Coal Cars 


W C. KENDALL, chairman of the American Rail- 
e road Association’s Commission on Car Service, 
on June 2, 1920, issued the following, designated as 
circular CCS-33, to railroads: 

“The production of bituminous coal during April and 
May has been averaging two and one-half million tons 
per week less than what is necessary for the coun- 
try’s adequate fuel supply and particularly to permit 
a sufficient movement up lake to the Northwest and 
ocean and rail to New England to protect next winter’s 
consumption in those sections. The average place- 
ment on bituminous coal loading roads has been ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. 

“In order that coal production may be increased 
and discrepancies in placement as between commodi- 
ties made up it is necessary that: 

“1. Railroads must distribute available coal cars for 
loading coal to a minimum of 50 per cent of actual re- 
quirements before distributing coal cars for loading 
other commodities. 

“2. Railroads may distribute available coal cars for 
loading other commodities requiring open cars to an 
extent not exceeding 50 per cent of actual require- 
ments based on ability to load and ship, and any sur- 
plus as available shall be applied to increase the sup- 
ply for coal loading. 

“3. Railroads having no coal loading will restrict 
the supply of coal cars for loading of other commodi- 
ties requiring open cars to an extent not exceeding 50 
per cent of actual requirements based on ability to 
load and ship. Foreign cars used in this manner must 
be loaded strictly in accordance with car-service rules, 
and must not be back hauled for loading. 

“4. Coal-carrying cars must not be used for the load- 
ing of automobiles and other commodities which can 
be transported in box tars and other types of equip- 
ment.” 





Supreme Court Denies Peterson Petition for 


Mandamus Against Judge Hand 


N AN opinion delivered by Justice Brandeis, the 

U. S. Supreme Court on June 1 denied the petition 

of Walter Peterson, as receiver of the’Interstate Coal 

Co., Inc., for a writ of mandamus against Judge Augus- 

tus N. Hand of the U. S. Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. 

Peterson had brought an action in the latter court 
against Arthur Sidney Davison to recover a balance of 
$21,014.43, alleged to be due for coal sold and delivered. 
The answer substantially admitted the items set forth 
in the schedule filed by the plaintiff, but denied that 
it represented a full account of the transactions be- 
tween the parties, alleging that there were other de- 
liveries of coal and other payments which the de- 
fendant had made, and also that he was entitled to 
additional allowances. It further alleged, by way of 
counter claim, that the plaintiff was indebted to him 
for failure to perform its contracts for coal in the sum 
of $9,999.10. In response to a demand for a bill of 
particulars, defendant filed schedules containing more 
than two hundred items which he proposed to estab- 
lish by way of defense. 

Upon motion of defendant and against the objection 
of plaintiff, Judge Hand appointed an auditor with in- 
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structions to make an investigation of the facts with a 
view to simplifying the issues for the jury which was 
to make final determination of all issues of fact. 

Thereupon application was made to the Supreme 
Court for leave to file a petition, praying that Judge 
Hand and the auditor named be prohibited from pro- 
ceeding under the order appointing him and that 
Judge Hand, or such other judge who may at the time 
hold the trial term of that court, be commanded to re- 
store the case to the trial calendar and that the same 
be tried in the regular way. 

Justices McKenna, Pitney and McReynolds dissented. 
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Committee Chairmen of Mining Congress 
To Discuss Program for Year 


OLONEL WARREN R. ROBERTS, chairman of the 

coal mining section of the Standardization Com- 
mittee, and Chairman Mitke, of the metal mines divi- 
sion of the American Mining Congress, expect shortly 
to call a meeting of all sub-committee chairmen of both 
coal and metal mining committees in Denver to discuss 
the program for the year in connection with the reports 
to be made at the twenty-third annual convention at 
Denver during the week of Nov. 15 next. 





Movements of Coal and Coke by F ourteen Leading Railroads 
During February 1919 and 1920 


HIPMENTS of coal and coke carried over fourteen 
leading railroads during February, 1919 and 1920, 
and during the two months ending with February for 


the same respective years, compiled by the division of 
statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, are as 
follows: 


Coal and Coke Shipments for February, 1919, and February, 1920, Compared 
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—— Originating on Line —— Connections Total 
Classes and Railroads 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 
For Revenue Only Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons 
Anthracite: 
Buffalo, Rochester & pean. . EE COREE Cee ee ee AN Oe ER ern Pate Se aS ee 13,178 11,593 13,178 11,593 
Buffalo & Susquehanna. . Rei cii sth La oe ON rE ORE Ie EE EE ea 254 570 254 570 
—_— MUIMRMNEPEITE! 66 oe 6c eiceeNK Kehler eee 38 39 2,616 781 2,997 1,178 
i hee a eee ramerre ee Ie : oe 449,229 515,094 161,149 215,340 610,378 730, 434 
Pentiapaon & Broad Top Mountain.. aE a. er Fee ee | Re BER kak ee 97 45 97 45 
I oe i ela coker Sich ai of boson «wan Co em eES ALANS ¢ eo 328,604 473,920 234,379 510,579 562,983 984,499 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. . SAR eh rahe ae Rms Lay Cee Seria y bade nai arte ay, mw mA SM oe Pe Bacon e ees 333 
Pittsburg, pecioneneth eRGctHAANE (6 os ie Ne eh a te ee eee eee 146 2,788 146 2,788 
Virginian. Pha i Rane hd inc Da ie dea VS pee air, 2 8 3 159 255 TO cis dane 308 255 
Western oe cs dh vn vases sguiecdndava<dcesaerisecdansta) cto. Lee 20,699 31,903 20,699 31,903 
MMMM ox rite ieee Ona itch wm oe ag icin an Rte a 778,373 989,666 432,667 773,932 1,211,040 1,763,598 
Bituminous: 
Buffalo, Rochester & . iaaagie Sieg Serer A as 428,504 515,492 47,422 9,009 475,926 524,507 
Buffalo & a on aeret a 96,472 139,794 Serre ce 96,580 139,791 
SP CENOI ENS O18 bo 5a 0uc'g die ste eeteraigee Totnes mene ahoens 1,152,634 1,790,268 172,196 225,974 1,324,830 2,016,244 
en RT a ag MS ond eis dig:cig dpe yc aa 925 40,732 515,393 819,129 536,318 859,862 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain........................ 40,658 59,443 719 60 41,377. 59,501 
New York Central ne and east)....... ; ees 389,909 SARAGINs ry inyp tegen .* a auneguets 389,909 531,463 
Norfolk & Western.. ; sd ah oe AL ce ancl 1,327,873 1,529,673 170,181 256,762 1,498,054 1,786,435 
SE lle cs 2 Jt SSG Ie aren, Retin arcane Neel se 0 Sens Pe Pare eee 2,627,106 2,765,878 620,867 640,281 3,247,973 3,406,159 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. Pee RR A eee Wea te ie caters 336,182 43,952 422,817 618,483 58,999 1,062,435 
Pittsburg & Shawmut. 118,864 ZGRAG > ccewadedes .”  esstenmgeee 118,864 206,791 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & INRGwehiGeries soso o8 ov eet ae 27,237 59,749 16,769 36,406 44,006 96,155 
55 ares os, bee NS) ly Ea pe a NSE arin RON aRTEE Re RM on ea 205,504 373,106 36,23 40,438 241,741 413,544 
URMEDIN We TRPUMU RERTEER 0 O05 )8 wr eich umdients cs sree s. AEC a eRe 167,637 295; 193 455, 219 649,256 622,856 944,449 
MUNNAR Ry ce Sy ko arate ae see Sony ae es wea pe ho RA ass 6,939,505 8,751,538 2,457,928 3,295,798 9,397,433 12,047,336 
For Company Fuel 
Anthracite: 
MINI OU NOCRORLEE A? PICINDUPBIK. «5c 0 oi lircia ca dinSe alee uecs in, cel eas”) eomeieaieen 9 teueana 9 Ue ertnceacnes BGR ie tenes 464 
MN sae coel ge diet tyes Sree eAN CLI os wR Nee Hoe SiS MINN oF Oe LH Ree N 13,603 Coe) i eget ree 1,206 13,603 17,773 
MMII RU RRINUS 20 5 PT ccs tt ate tape Wa Sie tag cits Hor Minter g Ce 7,429 11,416 410 5,043 7,839 16,459 
fA Ea ea OM rca aaa ere © rahe ec Ogee aah ere ercae 21,032 27,983 410 6,713 21,442 34,696 
Bituminous: 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pitteburgh::....... 5.0 eee eee sie 47,817 60,124 230 89 48,047 60,213 
RITA UMEIMEUMEITR 2. ow Se ab eis. hs a eteedysieelienn Oncey B leoeee ; 7,185 CO - ccaecvokes . wuuseowden 1 9,409 
EMMCIGT OMG 2155 26 eo een Fs cae runes Hee ined tu. 116,178 PORE eke Suet ive 47 Hecceecetes 116,17 189,254 
I Ee Bes oe etre ay Bay dca V- he shcc: ecscg” Sac | Me ne TR ia ae aes 72,755 134,712 151,395 177,124 224,150 311,836 
Hentingdea ‘& Broad Top MiGs oe eee oe”. SScneneods mentinaaees 1,833 8,865 1,833 
New York Central anes and east) . hata shee kee Rca 91,228 FOGIER © ccccteenne: <Sitetees 91,228 160,181 
Norfolk & Western. TE i he ER ay Wen eh 231,076 177,489 39,443 45,783 270,519 223,272 
SSN Geld he Rania tein (8 9a: 5 Seater cea rata Benes Se 661,338 885,564 34,003 79,861 695,341 965,425 
card Gea CL CRAG Dae trannt Ore cctscnt aa rrasenr caries 22,959 25,217 27,068 3,056 50,027 8,273 
Pittsburg & Shawmut.................. Fikes Ct Sis aiereat he ores 2,491 Meee. Nicolae 2 renew eeess 2,491 3,341 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Teast Henne x oe Bet Serre ate Bo 2,254 GONE oi Sore orcad. |.) ee amet 2,254 6,088 
NINERS eRe Sn cya Shain swe nieo: enon o AUELE © atc RSIS 24,861 37,207 199 1,352 25,060 38,559 
MUERTE I RGTATI Es 5 550 Pipi ctr i-azcle Ate ew acer dwileslein nOs oe Rees 19, 458 49,863 26,285 5,176 45, 743 55,039 
MMMM feral aiaed dc focal cine aie ot Spc e a MS COR Rae 1,308,465 1,738,449 278,623 344,274 1,587,088 2,082,723 
Coke for Revenue and Fuel 
MGIRIG TROCDOSUED Gl PICCRDUSEERs «ooo. ocgk occ tiie Nie alee Hee eee score ees 23,997 16,612 23,791 39,329 47,788 55,941 
IE ee SETAE So chelc Sacce 5 2s see dee Ree RA Lo oe Ort owis eae 28,559 ene acdc tema) aeheeaces 28,559 30,998 
MOMRORED Gr OMG. 6 ccs snc scence come rnse benassi mires ween te 49,309 35,632 9,091 18,423 58,400 54,055 
MIRAE Rip hes er li yh, «eps delekuii ides eid h Rare Hapiele meme ete. 12,036 15,498 29,354 53,906 41,390 69,404 
pPuntinedon & Broad Top Mountain. ........... 20% ci cece eet scles sews 963 7,257 696 2,333 1,659 590 
MERI UNUMEMEI oa cc heerk.c ¢ 4-v.c ira <a: vga ok Pre eue ely batalees hes is 121,225 87,998 13,912 24,060 135,137 112,058 
IEEMINRIRC 97 te lg ard a. cle taracalal hci erate ofc ras waka Dede n MH e a 570,320 532,009 130,035 147,676 700,355 679,685 
Rittepurgh & Lake Brie... . 2.2.55 ccc s rare wa mses sting ae pene esa 46,671 37,859 418,561 417, 980 465,232 455,839 
MEN oo SRT es cs dyin e's cack 5 OVE Reel MOR e ENR ne eN Nt od Na cae Re Riahore a aiertrs WES ca'tteeen ees 
PMRTOEE NORE UIENEE 2. 6 o..5-< s.sto cele s.a:os Ne ep he a bee epee ee srepies 3,279 3,505 36,492 20,572 39,771 "24,077 
Rae Fo do Sige eae oda yin CURL OAT TE Ch ae OST 856,359 767,368 661,964 724,279 1,518,323 1,491,647 
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~ e SS 
Coal and Coke Shipments for Two Months Ending February 
aia i a from 
— Originating on Line—— onnections . 
Classes and Railroads 1919 1920 1919 1920 9 ee 
um Anthracite: = or cai Only Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons 
a esis a ips Fieve 0: 6g ae Ses Scalw. 6 age Due biisiomis'e ss.) = en vihestasen 26,908 25,936 
NN eleva e 655 oie. v.'o Los Soa teccce prio eases sanervsera s/sicitissisiio 433 3,016 a 23.996 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 0.000000 III es + aga 9322 4°98 6,283 vee 
ence veSeeereacccsdasiesav ts } ; ; 478,623 : , 
renee merrier eos + 0b oa bis wenn seinen’ yaaa 8 ea 97 10 1,983,086 ae 
ennsylvania ; 820,380 919,596 657,293 950,05 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... «ik RS ai AE EDR AE AE EMD fs REGIE MITEL 2 6, 48 70833 are 1,869,651 
RR MOURNED foo ccs cs asn.sscacsecssaccsacence, aetteesaan  csveconags 1,582 4,913 1582 aan 
a SR si a a 429 455 248 100. GH? "353 
aS See Fee Cherie. S45 ou 4 shiva Sei Ge de hens PERM eh +05 f eehiete oo las 53,679 58,089 53,679 58,089 
a kn s ok ow awawlne 1,982,357 2,083,483 1,138,989 1,526,147 3,121,346 . 3,609,630 
x im petits 
B ae eens & Pittsburgh 7 1,161,148 1,179,010 75;723 22,176 1,236 ” a 
OUD GE RUINED 6 ccc cngaccccesccsacecesecsecstece ’ 149, . . ,236,871 
cas ipaccenseccipentvnanee 213,798 95,743 eye 214,094 aosaes 
Ee ORCA TE BASE OR IE Re iF 2,954,314 4,109,314 351,703 426,894 3,306,017 4,536,208 
eee chats cw sans ca cchesrnsg bee 52,164 81,492 1,376,379 1,704,086 1,428,543 1,785,578 
oetieshen eee SERPENTS Cee Ce 119,916 145,976 833 »205 120,749 ‘ 48.181 
New York Central (Buffalo and east)..............0.000c0ceeeeeeee 998,586 Fol Cy OB NR Gee ak Ee prec ee $98,586 1,201,354 
eee ay ap kasesnen'sans osc sarees ceva 2,638,676 3,297,642 383,090 519,589 3,021,766 3°817°231 
ea Ls sous a y0is beaccners set cavcances 5,996,448 6, 138,239 1,436, 168 1,378,082 7,432,616 7,516,321 
Pittsburgh & Lake fixie... 829,875 1,001,977 1,024,254 1,370,558 1,854,129 2'372,535 
Pittsburg & Shawmut............ 319,204 EL ER Sry ad am aR 319,204 "427.981 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern. . ae tee 69,711 128,979 45,537 76,842 115,248 05,821 
ee eels... ux caece caee dyes tu cen 586,419 865,179 93,958 101,896 680,377 967,075 
Western Maryland. ........cccssesees nl rr ae Oe ee tg 454, 776 728, 361 1,128,634 l, 533, 358 1,583,410 2,261,719 
a NS ae ANCES QAO ee ee ar a ee arene ey ae 16,395,035 19,601,247 5,916,575 7,135,686 22,311,610 26,736,933 
For Company Fuel : ‘ 
Anthracite 
putale, Rochester NE ee rene Sin pibtss uin's wle'o Ci ae WEA eiewalmle wad t | Swale ietos sia Lal, oe elute wlerstels OO A ee 1,089 
neat Dns aS astb eis hiss ans by avena asec 26,077 ae enney: 2,023 26,077 40,032 
ne Oe RENEE i Re lee ar ot aro fe Ee aR 16,273 29, 755 5,563 11,741 21,836 41,496 
EN ec ahaa ers wisi Wa Nios wei (5 bale Give pb Sab 6005: 6's went 42,350 67,764 5,563 14,853 47,913 82,617 
Bituminous: ‘ 
OE OIE rr 126,215 135,057 773 137 126,988 135,194 
eT cetil <oaa! ore cop's oe wows bbe tioswae 6 oe Fee 15,384 MES O Svicsldiewey | makawennans 15,384 21,287 
hesapeake & Ohio...... BS OR Ee al a suisine @be sewed wai eelgacie 284,204 | ee ee Ee eee 284,204 399,368 
ie EEE no's bn (Guteib in @ Bev, <0 je 616°S'sipe¥'d:3 0 4 sides eww 5% 195,471 252,967 407,746 428,631 603,217 681,598 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain.................... see cece SEI? i Vil Sareee bene’! cu, didibens ners 3, 10,901 3,26 
New York Central (Buffalo and east). ............ 0.0.20 c ee eee eee 270,541 UM es icanctees 4s cerasaoiee Mrs 270,541 314,466 
ee Se ea Ao, 4 0 owiehe. 4 65 0.0/0 0 8i0le «St e's oe 435,517 420,281 75,662 103,135 511,119 523,416 
es oh seihgelt 6.5% 4'b.0.0;7 08 o'elere'v 40 OTe 4s 5.9 09480 1,796,501 1,620,808 74,080 181,760 1,870,581 1,802,568 
ois Cok iis oie Sys 5 o's b-olnino® 6 s/t ow sie's sjeielereo 46,183 66,28 59,911 60,761 106,094 127,042 
og aR AMIS se 0 5.00.46 0,039.0 9 8 4 o's 0a 0S 0 36 tei 7,574 MS ee rs i. sue ee 7,574 7,684 
eat mg i NGL 5. £ 5's 5's 0s srcie'se wis bis gW'e's 0.6 Sa, 6 6 8006's 5,820 Lo a eet 5,820 10,781 
Ne CE Sie crag eibib hls os 5560 66.904 Ko 00h 5 6009440 55,830 77,582 810 2,554 56,640 80, 136 
Western Maryland bens RS Ae Barat ne bieee wAS EN CP WSLS e066 SOE 44,995 110,814 74,559 9,158 119,554 119,972 
Re ee ght is ls ght ah gue i's 6a.o.p sl Bis ie B00 9:0: 4:0 Fae RNS 3,295,136 3,437,376 693,481 789,404 3,988,617 4,226,780 
Coke for Revenue and Fuel 
Butiale, Rochester & Pitteburgh.. 26... 2... ccc cece cece eevee yt 46,828 33,265 70,946 67,967 117,774 100,332 
Buffalo & Suaquebannsa............2... 22. e cee e eee e cece ee cenes 53,784 63,184 37 39 53,821 63,223 
Chrppnpenlke & OND... 2.2... cece c esse rece cece sce sceseweenes 102,787 74,204 17,375 26,584 120,162 100,788 
EE eRe is 6. pulllieela. Sc 0-00 + 9.6 eleinie:s ab bie ss Se eeene:6 6 25,667 55,296 7,989 89,133 3,656 144,429 
rg gl IRD G55 0 5.0 5 o's nels 'c't:s:0-4.0'010 6 open ee 7,732 10,911 230 13,543 9,962 24,454 
ois 5 MUN HeSic.0 0.6 6 0 ab able ble ovieieis.cusleeee 286,463 177,914 34,170 44,913 320,633 222,827 
Pennsy ui Aen EN aes ape a wid ia: o sla Bick See ae sO Aw oe Dae 1,265,973 1,183,676 312,270 298,775 1,578,243 1,482,451 
Pittsburgh Ns Se SANs o's 5s oe siete nk Gerd bse pe een ee 108,220 81,331 rns 842,405 1,090, 106 923,736 
ee eet ee eee Sn, Tia twine Oba rs sade CCOND 48SCs Seen ecese eee, § Sung “9:0: Q:afeuececaiers 32 +0 Sas ree 
Western  bianatenil LS OR 3 aE OCA ae eee are ng Are 8,680 6,789 84,023 35,283 92,703 42,072 
gs EY ¢ rb 06D © bib bok 015.60 4.0.0 s p's wie 0,0.0e's'e ocie veces s00 1,906, 134 1,686,570 1,560,958 1,417,742 3,467,092 3,104,312 


NOTE.—No report was received from the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 











Favors Acquisition of Tract for Coal 
Experiments 


IRECTOR MANNING, of the Bureau of Mines, has 

recommended Government acquisition of a tract of 
77 acres covering a coal mine near Pittsburgh at a cost 
of $19,000, for coal experiments, so that the experi- 
mental station at that point may not be disturbed by 
possible future mining, although the bureau does not 
plan to mine coal. At this station coal dust from all 
parts of the country is tested to determine its explosi- 
bility. 

Based on experience of the government fuel yard in 
the District of Columbia, which supplies government 
departments with coal, Director Manning favored cen- 
trulized coal buying for the entire government service 
throughout the country under one agency. Chairman 
Good of the committee said there was merit in the sug- 
gestion. The fuel yard had saved the government from 
393 to 70 cents a ton on the 300,000 to 350,000-tons used 
annually by gevernment departments in Washington, 


and had reduced business of private dealers about 20 
per cent. 

Director Manning said the bureau would co-oper- 
ate with State or municipal governments, corporations, 
associations or individuals on scientific work with the 
understanding that the results of experiments should 
be for the benefit of the general public. At present the 
bureau is co-operating with thirty-three agencies, 
among them the Sinclair Refining Co., on fuel develop- 
ment with a view of saving oil and bringing about more 
efficient use of coal. 





Advocates Mine Exhibit in Celebration of 
Sesqui Centennial of Independence 


EPRESENTATIVE DARROW, of Pennsylvania, 
has introduced a bill favoring the celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence by holding an international exhibition of 
arts, industries, manufactures and products of the mine, 
soil and sea, in Philadelphia, in 1926. 
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Kentucky Mining Institute Meets at Lexington 


Important Moves Made to Increase Interest and Value of the Meetings— 
Provision for Company Membership Expected to Strengthen Organization— 
Well-Filled and Skillfully-Contested First-Aid Meet Features the Conclave 


the Kentucky Mining Institute gathered at Lex- 
ington, Ky., on June 4 and 5 for reorganization 
on a peace basis and for a grand get-together convention. 
The meeting was well attended, particularly by the 


Me sen for the first time in more than a year, 














Here Are the Winners 


The Pioneer Coal Co. of Kettle Island 
took the honors with a team comprising 
J. D. Wyatt, captain; H. E. Grace, Joseph 
Lowe, Wesley Lowe, J. G. Gross and Dewey 
Brock. This team received the engraved 
plaque which is the leading prize of the 
Kentucky Mining Institute’s annual event. 
Its rating was 99.2 per cent. 


operators from the eastern part of the State. The two 
days were filled with the meeting and the first-aid meet 
in the afternoon of the last day. 

Several important changes were made in the organ- 
ization that are certain to strengthen the work and 
increase interest on the part of the members, as well as 
add to the membership. The position of secretary was 
made a salaried one, dues were increased from $3 to 
$5 per year, and provision was made for company mem- 
berships, ‘without voting power, each at $10 per year. 
These steps will place the institute on its feet financially 
and with a paid secretary able to devote more time to 
the work than any volunteer has so far been able to 
give, the membership can and will be materially in- 
creased and the operators in the State be kept informed 
of the activities of their institute. ; 

The opening meeting on Friday, June 4, was well 
attended. Mr. George Eshrick, Jr., fuel engineer with 


the International Coal Products Corporation of New 
York, read a paper describing the Smith process of 
low-temperature distillation of coal and the briquetting 
of the product. In his paper Mr. Eshrick pointed out 
the waste in burning raw coal, indicated that the de- 


2 


, First-Aid Contest 


Owing to a severe rain the Kentucky 
Mining Institute authorities decided that 
the Stoll Athletic Field would not be dry 
enough for the contest of the following day 
and so decided to use an empty tobacco 
warehouse for the purpose, an excellent 
idea which if followed regularly would 
relieve much anxiety from the minds of all 
concerned in such events. 












mand for smokeless coal was in excess of the combined 
production of the anthracite and smokeless fields and 
informed his audience that from high-volatile Kentucky 
coal a smokeless product can be prepared by this process 
that will have all the good points of the present well- 


known brands of low-volatile fuel. The vision of plants 
at the coal mines in Kentucky producing hard coal 
briquets, with benzol, tar and ammonia as side lines, 
appealed to the operators present and the paper was the 
subject of much discussion and the speaker was called 
upon to answer many questions. 

Mr. Herbert M. Wilson, the director of inspection and 
safety of the Associated Companies, read a paper on 
the practical operation of coal-mine compensation insur- 
ance under the Kentucky law. The paper, which will be 
found in this issue of Coal Age, answered the questions 
of many regarding the operation of the law and showed 
by examples from the records of cases in Kentucky the 
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advantages in decreased cost of insurance of the inspec- 
tion and help offered by the inspection service of the 
insurance companies. Cost of insurance was shown to 
be in direct vatio to the risk offered by the mine, and 
improvement in mihing practice and observance of the 
rules of safety progressively reduces the cost. 

General disappointment was felt at the unavoidable 
absence of John Callahan, of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, and George Cushing, of the Wholesale Coal 
Dealers’ Association. Mr. Callahan was to have talked 
on the new Transportation Act, but was called to Chi- 
cago for consultation on the subject of assigned cars. 
Mr. Cushing sent his paper on the history of the coal 
industry and although the absence of the author was 
regretted the paper was read and enjoyed by all present. 
The papér was printed in the last issue of Coal Age. 

The evening of the first day was spent in a business 
session and smoker at the Phoenix Hotel. The last 
session of the institute was in the morning of the 5th. 
Two papers were read, one by C. E. Lesher, editor of 
Coal Age, on “Some Wage Problems” and the other on 
the “Use of Combination Battery and Trolley Mine 
Locomotives,” by John B. Hicks, assistant superintend- 
ent, Consolidation Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky. Both papers 
will be reprinted in Coal Age. 


First-AIpD CONTEST A SUCCESS 


No Kentucky State Institute meeting would be com- 
plete without a first-aid contest. The contest, held June 
5, was highly successful in point of interest, number of 
contesting teams and excellence of the work of the men. 
Eight teams were present, all from the eastern part of 
the State. The contest was originally scheduled for 
Stoll Field, at the State University, but rains the pre- 
ceding day rendered the field unfit for the contest, 
which was held instead in a large warehouse. Preceding 
the meet the teams, in uniform and with their equip- 
ment, and the visiting members of the institute gathered 
to have their photograph taken and to march to the 
gathering place, led by Prof. Norwood, newly-elected 
president of the institute. 

Mr. G. E. Daugherty, chairman of the first-aid com- 
mittee, pronounced the meet the best he had ever 
attended. Each of the eight teams competing in the 
five events made a total of more than 90 per cent. The 
teams in the order of their record were as follows: 

First prize, Pioneer Coal Co., Pineville, Ky., 99.2 per 
cent; second prize, Consolidation Coal Co., mines 204- 
205, Jenkins, Ky., 98.8 per cent; third prize, Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., mines 212-213, McRoberts, Ky., 97.4 per 
cent; fourth prize, Pond Creek Coal Co., Stone, Ky., 
97.2 per cent. The remaining four teams in order were: 
Kentucky Coke Co., Echols, Ky., 96.1 per cent; Edge- 
water Coal Co., Hellier, Ky., 95 per cent; First Creek 
Coal Co., Blue Diamond, Ky., 94.2 per cent; Lechies 
Collieries Co., Aflet, Ky., 93.6 per cent. 

The winning team was awarded the engraved plaque 
of the Kentucky Mining Institute, which is awarded 
each year to the winning team; the Phoenix Hotel Cup, 
which will become the property of the team winning 
first place two years in succession; bronze medals from 
the American Red Cross and medals from the National 
Safety Council. The second team received fountain pens 
for each member of.the team. Lamps were awarded to 
the members of the teams standing third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth. Pins were given all contestants. 

More than usual interest centered in the selection of 
the officers of the institute for the coming year. On 
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every hand H. M. Ernst and C. W. Strictland, president 
and secretary-treasurer respectively the past year, were 
praised and commended for their faithful and excellent 
work. Both, however, begged off from another year and 
the nominating committee made the happy choice of 
Prof. C. J. Norwood for president and Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Rogers for secretary-treasurer. In making the nom- 
ination the chairman of the committee said that presi- 
dents had been selected from the north, east, south and. 
west, but it remained this year to take a man from 
the center. 

Prof. Norwood has been identified with mining in 
Kentucky for many years and as chief of the Depart- 
ment of Mines is well and favorably known to every 
mining man in the state. Mrs. Scott has been recorder 
for every meeting held by this institute. She knows 
the work, is popular with the members and by reason of 
her location in Lexington, home of the new president, 
will be able to render the best possible service. 

The desirability of better attendance and more lively 
interest in the institute on the part of mine superin- 
tendents and foremen was discussed, and as a result 
steps were taken to encourage district meetings of the 
institute at which these men could attend without great 
loss of time from. their work. Vice presidents were 
elected with the particular purpose in view of encourag- 
ing this development. The new vice presidents are 
A. G. Spellman, Earlington, Ky.; A. L. Ware, Hazard, 
Ky.; Joe Cane, Stearns, Ky.; W. E. Davis and W. H. 
Davis, both of Lexington, Ky.; C. W. Conner, Esco, Ky., 
and J. T. Bradley, Pineville, Ky. 





Strike Idleness Extends in Thacker Field 


ORE mine workers in the Thacker field have been 

induced by the United Mine Workers to join the 
union. As many of these are at plants which have not 
hitherto had locals and as the men as fast as they join 
the union are called upon to cease working and obey the 
admonition, mines are continually closing down. 

So many mines are now affected that the weekly loss 
from lack of man power and because of idleness at mines 
is running above 50,000 tons. The purpose of the 
organizers in closing down the mines is to make the 
operators enter into negotiations with a view to recog- 
nizing the United Mine Workers. Thus far there is no 
indication that the operators will do this. 

So far the campaign for the organization of the 
Thacker field has not only failed to be of any advantage 
to the miners but, contrariwise, has been detrimental to 
their welfare in that it has resulted in a total loss of 
income among all the miners who have joined the union. 
It is claimed by the operators that the rate of wages 
paid is higher than the rate paid in union fields. 

In connection with the organization of the Thacker 
field the United Mine Workers are also attempting to 
organize Kentucky mines across Tug River from the 
Williamson field and reports of intimidation in connec- 
tion with such organization work are not uncommon. 





Coal Road Declares Extra Dividend 


HE Mahoning Valley Coal Railroad Co. has declared 

a $15 extra dividend on the common stock, payable 
July 1 to stock of record June 21. This is in addition to 
the regular semi-annual dividends of $5 on the common 
and $1.25 on the preferred stocks. 
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Discussion by Readers 


Edited by 
James T. Beard 





Posting Entries and Roads 


EING interested in the Nova Scotia coal fields, I 
desire to add a word to the excellent reply given 
to the inquiry of “Mac,” Coal Age, April 29, p. 874. 

Some years ago, while I was assistant to the general 
mining superintendent of one of the large coal com- 
panies operating in Nova Scotia, I had reason to study 
the timbering problem in that coal field. The cost of 
this timbering was excessive and the amount of broken 
timber was beyond all reason. 

In order to arrive at an intelligent conclusion, I 
examined the working places in each of the mines oper- 
ated by our company. I took exact measurements, made 
sketches and noted particulars in respect to the timber- 
ing in every place visited. This field was working a 
submarine area, which had been developed to a distance, 
under the sea, of about two miles out from the coast 
line. The thickness of strata at the working face was 
about 1,500 ft. and in addition to this weight was that 
of the sea water above. 

Some idea of the pressure on the pillars will be under- 
stood when it is stated that, although large pillars were 
left for the support of the overburden, these were 
forced into the roof or floor about two-thirds of their 
height. Where the original thickness of the seam was 
5 ft. 9 in., this was reduced to about 2 ft. by the time 
the pillars were to be withdrawn. In this instance, we 
experienced no trouble in taking out all the pillars and 
withdrawing the timber. There was no inflow of water, 
but the workings were very dry. 


INVESTIGATION SHOWED SYSTEM OF TIMBERING TO 
BE GENERAL IN THE MINES 


The method of posting entries suggested by “Mac” 
and illustrated on the right of his sketch is exactly 
what I found in my examination of the places. This 
system of posting, however, was giving no end of trouble 
and the cost of timber and labor in replacing broken 
parts was such that something had to be done to reduce 
the expense. 

After considering the situation carefully, I recom- 
mended shifting the track close to the rib and taking 
out the rib posts on that side of the entry. Two rows 
of posts were set staggered, on the other side of the 
entry, between the track and the lower rib. Where 
the floor was hard these posts were sharpened or 
tapered at the bottom, which fact permitted them to 
burr, under the great roof pressure, and prevented their 
breaking. The plan not only required less timber but 
diminished the cost of labor for resetting broken posts 
and the expense was greatly reduced. 

I fully agree with what was said in the reply to 
this inquiry regarding the danger of standing posts ‘on 
a haulage road. As there stated, where the roof needs 
support, booms or crossbars should be used and, if pos- 
sible, the legs supporting these crossbars should be cut 
short and set in hitches cut in the ribs. 


Another plan is to rest the bar in two hitches cut in 
the ribs close to the roof. A hitch is cut in one rib, 
about six inches deep, and one end of the bar being 
first inserted, into this, the other end is slid into a 
sliphitch cut in the other rib. A narrow wedge is 
then driven at that end of the bar to hold it in place. 
This narrow wedge will yield under the side pressure 
that may come and prevent the breaking of the bar. 

I also agree with what is said regarding the driving 
of wedges between the crossbar and the roof. No 
wedges should be driven in the center of the bar; but, 
a wedge should be driven near each end which has the 
effect of overarching the weight of the roof and throw- 
ing it on the rib on either side of the road. 

McKeesport, Pa. ANDREW O. BAIN. 





Working With Carbide Lamps Where Oil 


Lamps Cease To Burn 


OME time ago a mine foreman stated an instance 

that occurred in the robbing of pillars in a mine 
where the generation of carbon dioxide increased to 
such an extent that the oil lamps of the miners would 
not burn, and it was necessary to give them carbide 
lamps instead. He asked, “To wnat danger, if any, were 
the miners exposed when working with the carbide 
lamps ?” 

In my opinion there are two dangers to which men 
are exposed when working in an atmosphere in which 
an ordinary oil lamp will not burn. First, the men 
may -be overcome with blackdamp, which means not 
only the presence of carbon dioxide in the air but 
a deficiency of oxygen on which the health and life 
of the miner depends. Second, the carbide light does 
not, in my opinion, indicate the possible presence, of 
blackdamp, for which purpose the Haldane tube is the 
best test. 


MEN SHOULD HAVE BEEN WITHDRAWN 


What should have been done, in the case cited by this 
mine foreman, is to have withdrawn the men from the 
place and not allow them to return until the atmos- 
phere would support the combustion of an oil-fed 
flame. The fact that the oil lamps failed to burn shows 
that there may have been, perhaps, 15 per cent of 
carbon dioxide in the atmosphere; but there is no 
guarantee that there was not sufficient of this gas 
present to have caused the death of a man in a short 
time. 

It is true that a man can breathe a much greater 
percentage of blackdamp present in the air than what 
is required to extinguish an oil-flame lamp. However, 
my conviction is that it is never safe to remain long 
in an atmosphere where these lamps will not burn. As 
I remarked before, the men should have been with- 
drawn from the place, which is the only safe practice 
to follow on such an occasion. 
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In discussing this situation, Jerome C. White, Coal 
Age, Apr. 29, p. 870, advocates strict compliance with 
the mining laws, which require the adequate ventilation 
of mines, or sufficient air to dilute and sweep away 
the gases formed therein and make the mine safe for 
work. In my opinion, our mining laws should go still 
further and make it an offense against the act when the 
oxygen in the air of a mine is permitted to fall below 
20 per cent. Then, and only then, will there be a less 
number of accidents resulting from poisonous gases. 

Scranton, Pa. MICHAEL STARRS. 





To Conserve Mine Timber 


ONSERVING mine timber is one of the most 

important problems in the operation of a coal mine 
today. To those who have not, as yet, come to appre- 
ciate this fact, it will soon become evident through their 
failure to obtain timber from outside sources at a 
reasonable price, when the local supply has been 
exhausted. 


The fact is plain that more timber is being used in. 


the mines, at the present time, than is being cultivated. 
Aside from the efforts made by the Forestry Commis- 
sion, little attention is being given to the growth of 
young timber. It is true that there are some exceptions 
to this, as large mining companies have, in a few 
instances, planted acres of trees that will go far toward 
replenishing the timber supply in a few years to come. 
However, it occurs to me that there should be a more 
general effort made to cultivate timber for mine use, 
and that this should be enforced by statute at the 
earliest possible moment. 


ECONOMIZE IN THE USE OF TIMBER 


In considering the growing scarcity of mine timber, 
there is another phase of the subject that demands as 
much attention as that of replenishing the timber 
supply. I refer to the adoption of such methods of 
mining as will require the use of less timber and be 
less destructive of what timber is used in the mines. 
Where such methods are in use it has been possible 
to recover much of the timber and use it again and 
again to good purpose. 

In order to fully appreciate what an enormous amount 


of timber is wasted in mines, consider for a moment, © 


the number of props that are required when driving 
up a 300-ft. room, under fairly normal conditions. When 
driving a room two posts are commonly required every 
four feet of advance, which means 150 posts to drive 
the room 300 ft. Then, when drawing back the pillars 
at least three times this number will generally be 
necessary to make the work safe. 


ESTIMATING THE AMOUNT OF TIMBER USED 


Where the timber is not recovered or conditions are 
such that it cannot be used again, it will mean that 600 
posts will be required for the extraction of the coal in 
a single room. Assuming there are 30 rooms on a head- 
ing and allowing for those recovered and used a second 
time, we must estimate on, say half this number of 
posts or 80 & 300 = 9,000 posts, on a single heading. 

Practical men familiar with mining conditions will 
readily admit that this is a conservative estimate of 
the amount of timber required when mining coal under 
fair conditions. But, when the conditions are less 
favorable, one is almost paralyzed to think that 25,000 
or 30,000 posts may be required to take out the coal 
from a similar area. The conclusion is pressed forcibly 
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home on our minds that improved systems of mining 
coal must, of necessity, be adopted and made to replace 
the wasteful methods now employed, 

The use of mining machines in place of the hand 
pick, for under-cutting the coal, demands greater sup- 
port for the roof, since the machine cuts deeper and 
faster than is possible in pick mining. As a consequence, 
there is a greater roof pressure on the face of the coal, 
and this must be met with the use of more timber, : In 
hand-pick mining, the miner sets the posts where his 
judgment tells him they are needed; and, often, the 
standing of a post is only temporary and in a ghort 
time it is taken out and used again. In machine mining, 
it is necessary to set the posts to facilitate the operation 
of the machines. A larger number of posts are then 
required and the same care is not exercized in their use. 

I remember the time when a mine wagon containing 
30 or 40 posts was given to a man when he started to 
take out a pillar, and when the pillar was drawn back to 
the entry there would still be some few posts left. Such 
a thing is not known today. At that time there was no 
pillar boss or rib boss. 


DoES NOT CONDEMN THE RIB Boss 


Now, in saying this I am not condemning the rib 
boss of today. On the contrary, let me say, he is more 
needed now than ever before, as the coal is being mined 
more rapidly and the proper use of timber to make the 
work safe, requires every possible precaution being 
taken. This calls for a very careful man to fill the 
position of rib boss, and his work is almost indis- 
pensable. 

The question is, what can be done to make the mining 
of coal more efficient and safe and, at the same time, 
conserve the fast diminishing supply of timber suitable 
for mining. I feel confident that something can be done 
and will be done along this line, if those who have 
the power take the necessary steps for that purpose. 
Many of the readers of Coal Age, no doubt, have plans 
and methods that are practical, and no time is more 
appropriate for their employment than the present. 

Perryopolis, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 





The Miner and His Powder Flask 


HE instance cited by William B. Jackson, Coai Age, 

Apr. 15, p. 771, describing a mine foreman and a 
mine inspector as finding fault with a miner who had 
stowed his powder flask in what he considered a safe 
place in the gob, instead of putting it in a cubbyhole in 
the rib of the pillar that he was drawing back, is an 
interesting illustration of how frequently a mine official 
will not appreciate the real conditions existing in a 
miner’s place. 

No one will deny that in driving a room or entry, it 
is a good idea for a miner to stow his powder flask in 
a cubbyhole cut in the rib of the entry or room, at a 
safe distance back from the face. But, consider for a 
moment the conditions described by this correspondent, 
who was engaged in drawing back a pillar, which he 
says was overlaid with a strong top that crushed the 
coal, often throwing it from the rib into the road, for 
a distance of several yards ahead. It is probable that 
neither the mine foreman nor the inspector took into 
consideration these conditions that were well known to 
the miner who worked on the pillar. 

Judging from the description given by Mr. Jackson, 
it would have been unsafe for him to have placed his. 
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powder flask in a cubbyhole in the rib of the pillar 
when working under these conditions. At any moment, 
the flask would have been liable to have been crushed 
and the powder spilled on the bottom, which would have 
been dangerous where open lights are in use, or where 
there are electric wires in the place. 

In my practice, I have used wooden kegs in which 
the miners placed their powder flasks and stowed them 
away in the gob, a safe distance, say six or eight feet 
back from the track. At another time, I have had 
wooden boxes made for the men, to be used for the 
same purpose. Each box had a strong lid and made a 
good safe place for a miner to keep his powder flask 
while he was at work. The box was kept on the gob side 
of the road, in a safe place away from the track and 
electric wires. 

Not to be misunderstood in this matter, let me say 
that I would never place a powder flask in the gob, with- 
out it was first put in a box or other strong container. 
However, in the present case, it is probable that Mr. 
Jackson had no other choice than to select what he 
thought was a safe place in the gob. My conclusion is 
that the mine foreman would have done better had he 
had strong wooden boxes made for the men in which 
they could keep their powder flasks. He would not have 
been obliged, then, to find fault with his men for doing 
the best they could under the circumstances, 

Oak Hill, W. Va. WILLIAM DICKERSON, SR. 


Was the Explosive Needed? 


RAWING back pillars under a heavy roof pressure 

when the conditions were such as described by 
William B. Jackson, Coal Age, April 15, p. 771, sug- 
gests a doubt as to whether it was necessary for the 
miner, in that case, to have a powder flask, which he 
is said to have placed where he thought it would be 
safe in the gob. Mr. Jackson states that the coal was 
often thrown from the rib into the roadway for a con- 
siderable distance back from the end of the pillar. 

Assuming that the coal was being crushed in the 
manner mentioned, I fail to see why he required to 
keep a powder flask with him in the mine. Surely, it 
would not be necessary for him to blast the coal from 
the pillar when the roof pressure was breaking it down, 
it would seem, as fast as it could be loaded and taken 
out of the mine. It appears to me there was no neces- 
sity for the use of powder in this place. 

My own idea is that the inspector was testing the 
miner, in order to ascertain if it was his habit to 
keep his powder flask in the gob; or whether he knew 
that it should be kept in a cubbyhole in the rib, on the 
opposite side of the road from the trolley and other 
electric wires. 





Must CoMPLY WITH THE LAW 


It seems to me quite probable that both the inspector. 
and the mine foreman observed and realized the condi-- 


tions in the place, and knew that it would not be prac- 
tical to keep the powder flask in a cubbyhole in the rib, 
except it was placed at a safe distance back where it 
would not be affected by the crushing weight of the 
roof as the pillar was drawn back. These men probably 
had in mind that the keeping of a powder flask unpro- 
tected in the gob was not in compliance with the 
requirements of the mining law regarding explosives. 
From a safety point of view, it must be remembered 
that conditions in the gob when pillars are being drawn 
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are liable to change with scarcely a moment’s warning. 
What this miner thought was a safe place when putting 
his flask away, might soon become unsafe for such 
keeping. 

My conclusion is that if it was at all necessary to 
have a flask of powder for this work, the explosive 
should have been kept in the prescribed cubbyhole, at 
a point sufficiently far back from the end of the pillar 
to be out of danger. It would certainly pay to take 
a little trouble and time in going back for the powder 
when it was needed, rather than to run any risk of 
danger. 

“Safety first” is the great cry today and, yet, the 
law permits loose powder to be taken into the mine, 
although compressed powder is handier and safer in 
every respect. Considering the carelessness that exists 
in the handling of loose powder in the presence of open 
lights, it is surprising that so few accidents occur, and 
I have seen miners who could speak little English, in 
violation of the mining law of Pennsylvania, make up 
a cartridge of loose powder, with their lamp on their 
head, thus endangering not only their own lives but that 
of others about them. SAFETY INSPECTOR. 

McKeesport, Pa. 





Powder Flask in Pillar Workings 


NSWERING the inquiry of William B. Jackson, of 
Houston, Pa., Coal Age, Apr. 15, p. 771, concerning 
the safe storage of explosives at the working face, with 
particular reference to black powder in flasks, permit 
me to say that the description he gives of the working 
conditions is worthy of careful consideration and 
inclines me to think he probably was not far wrong in 
placing his flask on the gob. 

As a general condition, however, the things to be 
considered in regard to storing the daily supply of 
explosives are: First, that they are placed at a safe 
distance from the working face; out of the way; up 
off the bottom; and out of the direct line of blast. 
Second, that they are stored separately and away from 
carbide, fuse, paper, squibs, caps, oil and tools. Third, 
that the container is in a safe condition. 

If these considerations be given to the storage of 
the day’s supply of explosives many accidents would be 
avoided. MINER. 

Pikeville, Ky. 


Trolley-Wire Guards 


NLY recently, my attention was attracted to the 

inquiry of “Triprider,” regarding the proper width 
apart of the guardboards protecting a trolley wire in a 
mine, Coal Age, March 11, p. 506. He suggests that the 
requirement of five inches, in compensation-insurance 
regulations, should be made five and one-half inches to 
avoid, as he says, the trolley wheel becoming wedged 
between the wire and the board should the wheel jump 
the wire. 

When placing a guardboard the first thought should 
be the purpose of the guard, which is: (1) The 
protection of the lives of workers in the mine by 
preventing accidental contact with the wires; and (2) 
permanency of construction. The opinion of the aver- 
age motorman is that a guardboard is more trouble 
than it is worth and, with proper care on the part of 
the men working in the mine, there should be no neces- 
sity for such protection. The motorman would be right, 
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in this regard, if the rules of safety did not demand 
the:proper protection of all points of danger that are 
liable to cause accidents. owing to the eee or 
lack of caution on the part of workmen. 

Good workmanship is” required to construct sities 
guards at a distance ofseven five inches apart and to 
increase this width would make the construction still 
more difficult. The danger of contact with the wire, 
moreover, would be much greater should the width be 
increased even one-half inch, as suggested. A man 
coming under the wire and suddenly raising his head 
would have little protection if the boards were spaced 
too wide apart. 

The trouble mentioned by the correspondent is gen- 
erally due to the loose jointing of the boards, which 
would allow one or more of them to come close to the 
wire and. catch the wheel as it passes or cause it to 
jump the wire. In my opinion, the five-inch require- 
ment, affords little chance of the trolley wheel jumping 
the wire and, at the same time, gives the necessary 
protection. 

In my practice, I have found that the most satisfac- 
tory trolley guard is one made of damaged water hose, 
three and one-half inches in diameter, split on one 
side and placed over the clam» supporting the trolley 
wire. A hole is cut in the hose for the expansion bolt. 
In putting up the hose, it should be stretched with a 
turnbuck’e or block so as to hold it out taut and keep 
it from sagging and in place. This provides the nearest 
approach to a 100 per cent efficient guard. It lays close 
to the wire and will not permit a person to come in 
contact with the wire, even though directly under it. 

Pikeville, Ky. G. E. DAUGHERTY. 





American vs. British Mining Practice 


ITH deep interest I read both the article of 

George S. Rice, entitled “Why do American Mine 
Workers Produce More Coal than British?” Coal Age, 
April 15, p. 762, and the editorial commenting on the 
same, under the head, “British vs. American Practice,” 
page 766 of the same issue. It is by no means the 
first time that the subject of the greater production, per 
man, in American mining as compared with that in the 
mines of Great Britain, has been discussed. 

Only recently, a Colorado mining man contributed a 
paper, to the Institution of Mining Engineers in Eng- 
land, in which he ascribed the larger production of 
American miners as due largely to the size of the mine 
cars in this country. He supported his opinion by 
giving a large number of facts and showed by sketches 
the style and dimensions of the cars used, 

Strange as it may’ seem, Mr. Rice does not refer to 
the question of the size of the cars used in mines. 
He calls attention to the influence of the depth of the 
coal, stating that the average of American coal mines 
do not lie at a greater depth than 400 ft. below the 
surface, while most modern British mines lie at a depth 
of 2,400 ft. He also compares the longwall system of 
working, which is so general in the mines of Great 
Britain, with the room-and-pillar system of mining 
commonly employed in this country. 

The comparison is unfavorable to the British mines. 
It is not made clear, however, why the working of a 
longwall face should have the effect to reduce the output, 
per man, and make it harder for him to mine the 
same tonnage of coal as he is able to do in the room- 
and-pillar system of working. 
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Depth. of course, will influence the proper control 
of the roof in mine workings and, on this account, 
mines lying at a less depth below the surface have the 
advantage over deeper mines. In the former case, there 
will generally be lesser quantities of explosive gas with 
which to contend, and the timbering be less difficult and 
require a smaller outlay for that purpose. The super- 
vision of the work in the shallower mines, also, will 
require a-smaller number of officials and bosses than is 
necessary for the same service in deeper mines, per ton 
of coal mined. 


SAFETY THE FIRST CONSIDERATION 


Where safety is made the first consideration there 
can be no doubt but that the longwall system of work- 
ing presents a decided advantage. In that system, the 
practice of blasting off the solid is impossible. In 
British mines, the practice would not be permitted under 
the Mines Regulation Act. On the other hand, shooting 
off the solid prevails in many American mines worked 
by the room-and-pillar method of mining. 

Particular attention is drawn to the method of shoot- 
ing the coal, in the editorial I have mentioned, which 
regards this as a more important factor in the larger 
tonnage, per man, produced in American mines than - 
the employment of improved mining machines. Doubt- 
less, machine mining in American mines accounts 
largely for the difference in man tonnage, as compared 
with British practice where pick mining is mostly 
employed. Pick mining, in Great Britain means the use 
of the pick for undermining the coal and not putting in 
a little cut and then shooting the coal off the solid, which 
is so common in many of the mines in this country. 

Reference is also made to the relatively lower cost 
of underground haulage, in American mines, as com- 
pared with the same item of expense in the mines of 
Great Britain. In few British mines could electricity 
be employed for haulage purposes in the manner in 
which it is used in this country. On this point, however, 
Mr. Rice appears to be quite optimistic, stating that 
hauling by the trolley system is forbidden in the mines 
of Great Britain because of the danger of electric sparks 
causing the ignition of gas in those deeper mines. 


HAND LOADING IN BRITISH MINES 


The output, per man, in British mines is a’so greatly 
influenced by the fact that in most of those mines the 
coal that can be loaded with the bare hand is the only 
coal sent out. The fine coal and slack is left in the 
mine, except where the coal is of such a quality that 
it can be used for the manufacture of coke. It is 
obvious that this fact alone is sufficient to account for 
a considerable portion of the deficit in the tonnage, per 
man, in British mines. 

In summing up the advantages possessed by American 
mines, which enables them to show a larger output, 
per man employed underground, than is possible in the 
mines of Great Britain, I would add to the items already 
mentioned, the greater average thickness of the coal 
seams in this country; also, the fact that they do not 
show the same frequency of bands of rock and shale 
interspersed with the coal. The absence of these bands 
makes the preparation of the. coal for market much 
easier, as there is less work required to separate the 
clean coal from its impurities. This fact is one well 
worthy of consideration in drawing a comparison in the 
tonnage, per man, in the mines of these two countries. 

Livingstone, Alta., Canada. JAMES ASHWORTH. 
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Caring for the Water in a Wet Shaft 


E ARE starting to sink an air shaft 10 x 14 ft. 

deep, in the clear. The strata through which the 
shaft must be sunk are rather hard and contain lots of 
water. In order to prevent this water seeping through 
the curbing into the air shaft, which would give much 
trouble from freezing in winter, it is my intention to 
encircle the shaft with water-rings, at frequent inter- 
vals, and connect each ring with a drillhole cased with 
4-in. pipe. This hole will be located about 4-ft. from 
the side of the shaft and drain into a sump at the shaft 
bottom. 

I want to ask if the readers of Coal Age can suggest 
any better means of handling this water. I would also 
appreciate suggestions as to the best design, in detaii, 
regarding the construction of a permanent water-ring 
that would prevent the water from flowing into the shaft. 

CHARLES F. SHERMAN, Gen. Supt., 


Peoria, II. Groveland Coal Mining Co. 





Who, among the practical readers of Coal Age will 
be able to give this desired information, out of their 
experience in the successful handling of water in wet 
shafts. The plan suggested by the correspondent is 
good, provided the watery strata continue practically 
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SHOWING TWO TYPES OF WATER RINGS FOR DRAINING 
A WET SHAFT 


throughout the depth of the shaft, which would make 
it necessary to drain all the water to the shaft bottom. 
On the other hand, if the watery strata lie near the 
surface and over a hardpan it is always advisable to 
save the extra power that would be required to pump 
water from the bottom of the shaft. 

This can be done by making an excavation for a 
sump of sufficient capacity in the hardpan and installing 
a pump, at that point in the shaft, for the purpose of 
pumping the water to the surface. The latter will mean 
a considerable saving in the cost of pumping, over what 
would be required if the water must be drained to the 
bottom of the shaft and then pumped to the surface. 

In the accompanying figure, we offer suggestions on 
the construction of water-rings, but these will vary with 


the conditions in particular cases. On the left of the 
figure is shown the excavation of a simple water-ring in 
reasonably hard strata, each ring being connected with 
a 4-in. column pipe, as described by the correspondent. 
Where the strata are sufficiently self-supporting, water- 
rings of this kind can be excavated all around the shaft. 
A good plan is to line the excavation with a good 
hydraulic cement. It is important to give the ring a 
sufficient inclination to enable the water to drain 
properly into the column pipe. 

At the right of the figure is shown a type of water- 
ring that is better adapted when strata are not self- 
supporting, and are pervious to the water. In that case, 
a concrete dam is formed around the shaft and the 
excavation lined with concrete to prevent the leakage 
of the water into the shaft. Here, the drain pipe lead- 
ing from the water-ring to the bottom of the shaft is 
shown as being conducted down the outside of the shaft 
curbing to the sump at the bottom. We hope to hear 
from others regarding their experience and practice. 





Estimating Weight of Coal Required for 
Hoisting in a Shaft 


INDLY answer this question: From a shaft 400 
ft. deep; we are hoisting 1,000 tons, in four hours. 
How much coal should be burned, assuming that 7 per 
cent of the heating value of the coal is available in the 
production of steam? STUDENT. 
Cambria, IIl. 





_ It is only pessible in this case to estimate the weight 
of coal burned per hour, in a very general way. For 
example, the work performed in hoisting 1,000 tons of 
coal, in 4 hr., in a double-compartment shaft where the 
weight of the cage and car is balanced, allowing an addi- 
tion of, say 10 per cent for the friction of the hoist, is 


1.1 (1,000 * 2,000 * 400) 
4 

Now, assuming the hoisting engine has an efficiency 
of, say 834 per cent it will be necessary to add one-fifth 
more to this work to allow for the operation of the 
engine making the hoist, which shows the gross work 
performed, in that case, is 264,000,000 ft.-lb. per hr. 

Again, assuming the heating value of the coal as, 
say 12,000 B.t.u. per lb. and taking the efficiency 
attained in burning the coal as 7 per cent, the available 
heat in the coal is 12,000 « 0.07 = 840 B.t.u. per lb. 
of coal burned. But, one-B.t.u. is equivalent to 778 ft. 
lb (mechanical equivalent of heat) and one pound of 
this coal, on the assumed basis will develop 840 « 778 = 
653,520 ft.-lb. 

Finally, if the gross work required, in this hoist, is 
264,000,000 ft.-lb. per hr. the weight of coal required to 
be burned per: hour is 264,000,000 -- 653,520 — say 
400 Ib. ver hr. 





— 220,000,000 ft.-lb. per hr. 
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Miscellaneous} Questions 


(Answered by Request.) 


Ques.—Explain the law of the diffusion of gases and 
its effect on their behavior in mines. . Give the rules 
and an example showing how to find the comparative 
velocity of the diffusion of different gages? 


Ans.—According to Graham’s law, gases and air dif- 
fuse into each other in the inverse ratio of the square 
roots of their densities. The lighter the gas, the more 
rapid is its rate of diffusion. For example,.the specific 
gravity of methane or marsh gas being 0.559, referred 
to air as unity, its rate of diffusion into air is 
1/ 0.559 = 1.3375; that is to say, while 10,000 cu.ft. 
of air is passing into the methane, 13,375 cu.ft. of this 
gas will pass-into the air. 

The specific gravity of the resulting mixture is found 
by multiplying each of these relative volumes by the 
corresponding specific gravity and dividing the sum of 
the products, by the total volume of the mixture, thus 


(10,000 < 1) + (18,3875 < 0.559) 
10,000 + 13,375 


In other words, the mixture resulting from the dif- 
fusion of methane into pure air is practically three- 
fourths of the weight of pure air. 


= 0.747 





Ques.—Suppose that, in a fiery mine, the quantity 
of air in circulation is 175,000 cu.ft. per min., measured 
in the return current, which contains 4 per cent of 
marsh gas when the barometer is 30 in.; what quantity 
of gas is given off in the mine? 


Ans.—If the return air contains 4 per cent of gas, 
the quantity of gas generated in this mine is 175,000 « 
0.04 = 7,000 cu.ft. per min. 


Ques.—(a) In the last question, what is the least 
decrease in the quantity of air that will render the 
return air explosive? (b) What increase of gas will 
render the return air explosive? 


Ans.—(a) The lower explosive limit of pure methane 
, mixed with pure air is reached when the proportion of 
gas to air is 1:13. In that case, the gas is one-fourteenth 
of the mixture. Then, since the mine, in this case, is 
generating 7,000 cu.ft. of gas per minute, the total 
volume of gas and air when the mixture first becomes 
explosive is 14 * 7,000 = 98,000 cu.ft. The decrease 
in the quantity of air passing on the return, necessary 
to render the current explosive is 175,000 — 98,000 — 
77,000 cu.ft. per min. 

(b) Since this mine is generating 7,000 cu.ft. of gas 
per minute, the volume of air in the return current is 
175,000 — 7,000 = 168,000 cu.ft. per min. Then, if 
the lower explosive limit of the mixture is reached 
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when the proportion of gas to air is 1:13, the quantity 
of gas required to make this volume of air explosive is 
168,000 -- 18 = 12,923 cu.ft. per min. Therefore, the 
increase of gas that will produce this condition is 
12,928 — 7,000 = 5,928 cu.ft. per min. 


Ques.—What first-aid service would you render a 
person suffering from: (a) compound fracture of limb, 
(b) electric shock, (c) powder burns, (d) fractured rib? 


Ans.—(a) Having ascertained that the injured man 
suffers from a compound fracture of limb, the first- 
aider must use the best means at hand to adjust the 
injured limb in the easiest possible position, and bind 
it there very carefully to prevent further injury from 
the fractured bone cutting into the flesh and causing 
fresh bleeding. The injured man should be carefully 
placed on a stretcher and removed to better air or taken 
to the mine hospital to await the arrival of the physician, 
if his removal is practicable. 

(b) Where a man has received an electric shock, the 
first duty is to shut off the current, or short-circuit it 
at a point between the man and the powerhouse; or else 
to remove the person from contact with the wire. It 


is not always possible to shut off the current quickly; — 


but a short-circuit can generally be effected by dropping 
a bar or drill across the wire, on the side of the person 
toward the power. Avoid standing on wet ground or 
handling the wet clothing of the person; but with a 
quick movement push or drag him from the wire by 
means of a dry pole or a dry garment. No time must 
be lost in needless delay. 

After removal from the wire, apply artificial respira- 
tion, by stretching the victim at full length on the 
ground, with his face downward but turned slightly to 
one side to permit easy breathing through the nose 
and mouth. See that the mouth is clear and the tongue 
drawn forward. Then, straddle the man’s thighs and, 
plecing the palms of the outstretched hands across the 
back, alternately press forward to expel the air from 
the lungs and draw backward to allow air to again 
enter, keeping up this motion at the rate of natural 
breathing, say fourteen times a minute. This should 
be continued until the victim shows signs of returning 
life and consciousness, or until he is pronounced dead by 
a physician. 

(c) Burns from powder should be treated to exclude 
the air from the burned surface, by applying a thin 
paste of baking soda, starch or flour, mixed with water. 
Vaseline, olive or caster oil, fresh lard or cream, are 
all good when available. These should be gently applied 
to the surface and covered with light cloth. 

(d) In the case of a fractured rib, tie a large hand- 
kerchief or a triangular bandage firmly around the chest 
and bind with a large towel or garment suitable for the 
purpose, so as to limit the motion of the chest and 
diminish the pain. Use great caution and care in 
removing the patient to another place, while awaiting 


the doctor. 
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Some Wage Problems’ 


Definition of a Living Wage Difficult, to Begin With—Increasing 
Wages to Meet Living Cost Fails to Compensate for Shortage of 
Goods-—Distinction Between Wages and Earnings Is Significant 


By C. E. 


is rather broad. It might better have been 

“Wages—Some Problem:” Wages and the high 
cost of living. are the two. questions of paramount 
interest to all people today; they are so inter-related 
that one can hardly think. of-ene without calling up the 
other. In this paper I shall attempt to outline a few 
of the wage problems as they apply to the question of 
coal-mine labor. 

We all agree, of course, in the fundamental proposi- 
tion that the wage paid labor, whether a wage or a 
salary, should be a living wage, and that American 
labor should be given the opportunity to earn such a 
wage. The difficulty comes in agreeing upon the defini- 
tion, in dollars and cents, of a living wage. A wage 
by the hour, day, week or month, is a definite thing 
with which we may compare the cost of living and 
thereby arrive at some conclusion as to whether it is 
adequate. A piece-rate wage—the tonnage wage of the 
coal mines—must be interpreted into possible earnings 
per day, week or month before we can make such a 
comparison. 


WANTED—AN EFFECTIVE STABILIZER 


The one big problem that confronted us with the rise 
in the cost of living in the past few years has been the 
adjustment of wages to meet that increase in the cost 
of living. Nearly all the wage adjustments in the past 
three years have centered about that fact. Inquiries 
and statistics on the rise in the prices of essential com- 
modities and in the cost of. maintaining life have been 
the starting point in nearly all important wage adjust- 
ments.’ On this basis wages~in all industries have again 
and again been boosted upward, but we are no better off 
today than we were a year ago. Further advances 
will be made for the same reason until something hap- 
pens to bring us to a condition of stable equilibrium. 

To quote George E. Roberts, vice president of the 
Natonal City Bank: “It seems reasonable as a proposi- 
tion standing by itself that wages should increase to 
correspond to increases in the cost of living; but noth- 
ing is more certain than that a general advance in wages 
cannot compensate for a shortage in goods. If you were 
to double all wages in the United States today, it would 
not give you another bushel of wheat, or pound of 
sugar, or yard of cloth. It would simply give everybody 
the means with which to compete for what he wants, 
with the result that prices would rise to absorb the 
additional purchasing power. The only remedy for a 
scarcity of goods is more goods.” 

We must have clearly in mind the distinction between 
wages and earnings. Earnings are the measure of the 
adequacy of wages. The distinction is by no means 
equally significant in every occupation. For instance, 
in occupations such as the building crafts and pro- 


Ts title of this paper—“Some Wage Problems”— 





*Address delivered at the meeting of the Kentucky Mining 
Institute, Lexington, Ky., June 4, 1920. 
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duction of bituminous coal, the larger rate of pay or 
wage may be offset by unemployment or shorter hours. 
On the other hand, low rates may sometimes be brought 
to relatively higher earnings by excessive overtime or 
perind of continuous employment. Neither rates nor 
earnings should, therefore, be taken alone on a study of 
the ‘vage situation. 

The range or variation in wage rates, as well as in 
earr‘ngs in various geographic areas, for many similar 
kind: of work.and sometimes for a specific occupation, 
is sc >road that conformity to the prevailing wage does 
not mean a great deal. Illustrating these two points in 
the coal industry, we note that the tonnage man has a 
wage that gives him a higher daily earning capacity 
than the dayman, but the company man, because of 
steadier employment, approaches the monthly earning of 
the higher-paid direct labor. Rates of pay for the 
same work as between districts vary because of local 
conditions. We may well illustrate this by a table of 
tonnage rates from some of the more important coal 
fields. 

The most striking thing about these rates is the varia- 
tion in the differentials, both as between fields and as 
between pick and machine rates. The districts selected 
by no means represent extremes, but may be considered 
as representative of the industry. They include fields 
both large and smal] and union and non-union. The 
variation in pick rates is explained, of course, by the 
difference in mining conditions, or should be so explain- 
able. In the figures cited we find a range in pick mining 
rates from about 7lc. per ton in Harlan, Ky., to $1.13 
in Iowa. These figures are those of the Washington 
Wage Agreement, in effect before the strike last Novem- 








MINING RATES PER NET TON AND DIFFERENTIALS IN CERTAIN 
OF THE BITUMINOUS COAL FIELDS 
As of October, 1919 


Pick -~—— Machine Rate Machine 
District Rate Cutting Loading Total Differential 





Pennsylvania: 


Pittsburgh thin vein. oe art om yo $0.5740 $0.7000 $0.1764 
108 . 5343 . 6431 . 1280 


Pittsburgh thick vein....... 8 
io: 
REMRRINOs coc. fecivucateveces 8764 1040 5960 7000 1764 
RD er ee . 9400 . 1248 .6126 .7374 .2026 
WEIR a. ou ctv ewenetees . 9060 . 1160 . 5840 .7000 .2006 
QUEM INO Oc eck res ete ws . 8764 .1125 . 5875 .7000 + .1764 
De are . 9060 . 1475 .5960 .7435 =. 1625 
3 eee . 8764 . 1000 .6000 .7000 = .1764 
Illinois: 
WAM io, i Wika ow ene |. Seer ee .7400 .1000 
GRIER Lo 206s og 'sve Scere 4s . 8000 . 1067 . 6233 .7300 .0700 
Moweaqua, Lincoln, Niantic. ME oS wo Gh 2 co5 RY .8100 . 0700 
Pana and “peep ah £28 > SOUS Cocca ida de ee .7700 = .0700 
Springfield. . eae i. ere ee .7700 .0700 
i) Eee ree gee Se .7300 .0700 
Dn Se eae . 8400 .1120 . 6080 .7200 .1200 
West hppa 
Kanawha. . Meta S taeas . 8232 .1192 + .4892 .6084 .2148 
Fairmont. aS Gis landcare .7125 . 1082 . 4625 5707. «. 1418 
QRTANORNG!. 3 55 cores 0 oo 1.0332 .0877 . 8040 .8917. .1415 
Kentucky: 
aS i ee erase . 7486 . 1080 .4559 5639 =. 1847 
Northeast Ky.. ere . 8050 .0999 .5011 .6010 .2040 
Harlan.. a ee . 7083 .0977 . 4806 .5783 .1700 
Southern Appalachian. re . 8401 . 1408 . 6324 .7732 .0669 
Central Penna. . cs Reo eae 1.0529 . 0808 .6382a .7190 .3339 
Iowa. ene vi. Gstaee .0921 . 8561 .9482 .1814 


a ssbudes car cueebhen. 
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ber, which were increased 24c. per ton by the Coal 
Commission. Though not those in effect today, they 
serve equally well to illustrate the differentials. 

Loading rates range from about 46c. per ton in the 
Fairmont and Hazard fields to 85c. per ton in Iowa. 
These differences are the field differentials and are more 
or less fixed. You appreciate the reasons for wanting 
field differentials in given cents per ton, and why when 
changes are made in wages these changes are not accom- 
plished by percentage adjustments. A mining rate in 
the Hazard field averaging about 75c. per ton is 5c. 
lower than this corresponding average in northeastern 
Kentucky of about 80c., and, all other things being 
equal, the cost of production is 5c. less. Oklahoma pays 
a pick rate on the average of $1.03, which is about 10c. 
less than in Iowa; Hocking pays 6c. less than in the 
Jackson field. These field differentials are the net result 
of years of wage agreements, adjustments and trade 
requirements. They have become so fixed that to both 
miner and operator they are almost sacred. 


DIFFERENTIALS MuST BE CAREFULLY CONSIDERED 


Nevertheless, one of your wage problems is either 
to maintain these differentials, or such of them as are 
in your favor, or to break down such as are not in 
your favor. The effort to change may come from the 
field that has a high rate, but more generally the agita- 
tion comes from the miners—witness the demand for 
the abolition of the differential between the thick- and 
thin-vein rates in the Pittsburgh field, made last winter 
by the United Mine Workers. In fact, the miners, 
according to the record, would have opened the whole 
question of differentials before the wage commission. 

Machine differentials are the differences between the 
pick mining rates and the total rates for cutting, shoot- 
ing and loading behind the machine. This type of 
differential is calculated to represent the element of cost 
accruing to the operator because of his investment in 
the machines. The variation in machine differentials 
from field to field is more difficult to analyze. It ranges 
from 7c. in the southern Appalachian and many of the 
Illinois fields, 16 and 17c. in Ohio and western Penn- 
sylvania and the Harlan fields, to 20c. in northeast 
Kentucky, 21c. in Kanawha and 338c. in central Penn- 
sylvania. 

Now, these figures are either the contract scale of 
prices or, in the non-union fields, averages of actual 
rates. At each mine there may be local variations, the 
result of peculiar conditions, such as hard coal, abnormal 
thickness or thinness, desirability or undesirability of 
working conditions. These local variations are settled 
in each case by agreement between the men at the 
mine and the operators and are usually carried forward 
year after year in much the same manner, and the 
settlement in each case represents a wage problem for 
each of you—a problem that must be settled on its 
merits; let us hope always in a spirit of fairness to 
the wage earner. 

As a result of investigation made by the coal oper- 
ators working through their local and national organi- 
zations we have available representative figures on the 
earnings of coal-mine labor under the pre-strike wage 
rates. Those for the union fields have been made public 
in the records of the Bituminous Coal-Commission, so 
that we are able to make certain valuable and interesting 
comparisons. 

The first conclusion of the disinterested observer of 
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these data is that by all means a wide readjustment of 
wage rates in bituminous coal mining is necessary on 
the theory that rates should afford comparable monthly 
earnings. One does not, however, delve far into the 
subject until he realizes that wages are not thus scien- 
tifically determined, that though labor is not a com- 
modity its price is based on the law of supply and 
demand just as surely as is the price of coal. 

These differences in wages and the earning power 
under them are not lightly to be cast aside. You will 
recall that the President’s Bituminous Coal Commission 
recommended that, as the question of differentials was 
too large a subject for its short endeavors, a commis- 
sion. be selected in the Central Competitive Field to 
make a study of this burning question and report to 
the joint conference in 1922. We have heard nothing 
of the appointment of that commission and we will 
hear nothing, because neither side cares to open the 
subject. It is plainly not safe to open the question 
until] such time as wages and relations with labor are 
determined by impartial tribunals, and not, as now, by 
barter and trade, charge and counter charge. 

We are all aware that the only result of the efforts 
of the Bituminous Coal Commission was to reaffirm 
the principles laid down by Dr. Garfield the day before 
Thanksgiving. He found, from the information at hand, 
that 14-per cent increase was due mine labor to equal 
the increase in the cost of living. The commission had 
later data indicating the necessity of 27-per cent 
increase to reach the same level. . The weeks of hearings, 
the volumes of speeches, and truckloads of statistics 
were wasted, unless we consider it essential that each 
side be given a chance to get into the “record.” Perhaps 
in our present state of civilization and development of 
industrial relations, there is no other way to settle 
wage disputes except, in the last analysis, by force. 


LEADERSHIP AMONG OPERATORS PRESSING 


The outcome of the wage dispute and strike of last 
winter was the largest increase the bituminous miners 
ever gained at one time, with which they have agreed 
to be satisfied for two years. The victory went to 
the miners; the operators have never told their story. 
The miners have a commion leadership that leads, that 
can speak for them, and in the presentation of their 
case both to the public and to the commission they 
were more effective than the operators, who were 
divided in every detail and a unit on only the main ques- 
tion. Have any of you seen or heard a clear-cut state- 
ment of why .the operators were willing to give the 
miners 20 per cent, and why they did not consider 31.61 
per cent reasonable? Did the operators at any time pre- 
sent their case as have the miners? I am making this 
reference to recent history because the development 
of leadership in the coal industry, as pressing on the 
one side as on the other, is one-of the problems that 
concerns wages and labor. ‘ 

To my thinking there is no reason why the operators, 
union and non-union, should not join in wage discus- 
sions and settlements. Such a course was proposed for 
the National Association last winter and was defeated 
largely by operators from the non-union fields. Our 
non-union production is none too great as matters now 
stand, and the coal industry should unite on a policy 
that will keep for the country this bulwark of protec- 
tion, the one-third of our output that is not to be called 
out on strike. The miners have their protection and 
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more, in the union that represents two-thirds of the 
mine labor in this country. We are not safe with less 
non-union production than we now have. To join on 
this policy—giving non-union miners the same advan- 
tages that are afforded union men as a result of their 
collective bargaining, to prevent the spread of the union 
beyond its present limits with the un-American check- 
off, but never to lag behind the standards of wages and 
working conditions set by this arbiter of labor—is one 
of the complex wage and labor problems of the coal 
industry, 

The most general and haneaaiaiad characteristic which 
we observe in the study of war-time and post-war wage 
increases is that the wages of the lowest paid increased 
in markedly greater percentage than did those of the 
better paid. These increases, when considered in money 
rather than in percentage, present a different aspect; 
the low-paid received a greater percentage of increase 
during the war and since than did the high-paid, but 
the actual money increase has been about equal. We 
see this illustrated in the coal industry by the relatively 
greater advances given the daymen than the tonnage 
men. The base rate in the Central Competitive Field 
of $2.84 per day for company men was increased from 
1914 to 1919 by 76 per cent, or $2.16. During the 
same period the tonnage rate for pick mining was 
increased only by some 40 per cent, which percentage 
gave the miner almost as large a money increase in 
earning power. That is, a miner who was earning $5 
per day under the old scale, was enabled by the 40 per 
cent increase to earn $7, or $2 more, which gave him 
about the same money increase as the dayman. 

This observation is important because when the turn 
comes and you are obliged to propose to the miners 
that they accept a decrease in wages, in order that you 
may continue to operate and they to have work, for 
such a time is coming, the question of relative changes 
in high and lower paid labor will be of greater impor- 
tance. Whether day-paid labor drops back to its rel- 
ative position of before the war will depend on the 
relation of supply and demand for common labor at 
that time. It is most certainly true that today the 
indirect labor cost—that is, the per-ton cost of day 
labor—is too high, and the only way it can be reduced 
is for the men to work more efficiently or for reduced 


wages. 





Operators and Transshippers Inspect Jersey 
Central’s New Equipment 


OAL operators and transshippers were the guests 

of the Central Railroad of New Jersey last week 
on a visit to the new pier 18 of that road, to inspect 
dumping facilities and equipment, thawing sheds, class- 
ification yards, etc. General Superintendent J. W. 
Meredith and Assistant Engineer Zabriskie met the 
party with a special tug boat and acted as hosts. Among 
those present were W. Hartmann, of the Hartmann- 
Blanchard Co.; Dr. H. M. Payne and George N. Reed, 
of the Bertha Coal Company; W. P. Harriman, Export 
Department, Irving National Bank; C. K. Sutton, De- 
bevoise Anderson Company; Charles §. Allen, N. Y. 
Wholesale Coal Trade Association; V. N. Heermance, 
Kentucky Coal and Navigation Co.; H. T. S. Ellison, 


' Armstrong Transportation Co.; Mr. Koenig, Alden Coal 


Mining Co.; Mr. McGowan, B. Nicoll & Co., and C. 
Andrade, of Andrade-Eyre, Inc. 








Foreign Markets 
and Export News 














Turkey Offers $100 a Ton for 
Alabama Coal 


Export coal merchants of Birming- 
ham, Ala., have received inquiry from 
an American business house in Con- 
stantinople with the statement that the 
Constantinople consumer is prepared 
to pay as high as $100 per ton delivered 
there. 

Spain, also, wants Alabama coal. So 
do Italy, France, South America, Cuba 
and Switzerland wish it. Likewise one 
of the largest yard men of Atlanta city 
has been in Birmingham to place or- 
ders. His yards, which usually at this 
time of the year have large stocks on 
hand for summer delivery, have none. 

A capitalist who has been consider- 
ing the purchase of three ocean-going 
barges to ply out of Mobile to Cuba 
and the east coast cf Central America. 
in the export coal trade, came to Bir- 
mingham to see about a supply of coal. 
As he could get no guarantee, he may 
not purchase the barges. 

The ships are in Southern waters, 
but the shortage of gondola cars pre- 
vents the moving of coal from Alabama 
mines. There would be several morc 
blast furnaces in cperation were there 
cars to move the cutput. 

The steam and domestic demand for 
coal is as strong as that for export, but 
car shortage prevents filling that de- 
mand. 





Aden Imports South African 
Instead of British Coal 


Aden, Arabia’s trading center in the 
Red Sea district, Consul Addison E. 
Southard reports, is an important coal- 
ing station and the item of coal is 
always a considerable one in the annual 
imports. A feature of the last two 
years has been an almost total cessation 
of imports from England and India, and 
very greatly increased imports of South 
African coal. In 1918-19 there were 
imported 77,171 tons of coal, valued at 
$2,421,897. During 1913-14, the last 
normal year, the imports, more than 
half of Welsh coal, amounted to 126,482 
tons, valued at $849,670. ; 

According to these figures the coal 
imports in the last year before the war 
had an average value of $6.71 per ton, 
and for the year under discussion the 
average value per ton was $31.38. At 
times during the current year there has 
been an almost complete exhaustion of 
private, as distinguished from Govern- 
ment, coal supplies in Aden, and many 
ships have been turned away which 
normally depend upon Aden for coaling. 
At the time this report was written 
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one of the two leading coaling com- 
panies in Aden had exhausted its stocks 
and probably would have to wait some 
weeks for new supplies. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ordered the originating rail- 
roads to return cars to the owning 
roads. This has at cnce affected car 
supply at numerous operations. Va- 
rious plans for direct routing are sug- 
gested, but it is hard to see how this 
will possibly benefit New England. 





Tonnage Supply to Europe 
Is Plentiful 


W. W. Battie & Co.’s coal trade 
freight report announces that numer- 
ous steamers for export coal are being 
offered. During last week a number 
of prompt boats were offered each day 
at $18 Antwerp/Rotterdam and to 
cther destinations at rates quoted be- 
low. To the West Indies and to South 
American ports the situation remains 


unchanged. Shipping rates are: 
Tons 
Rate Displaced 

Copenhagen............$21.00/22.0€ — 1,000 
Stockholm............... 22.00/23.00- — 800 
Gothenburg........... 71.C0/22.¢60 — 1,000 
Antwerp/Rotterdam.... 17 75/1800 — 1,000 
a .. 18.00/19.c0 — 1,600 
French Atlantic, exclud- 

ing Rouen..... ... About 18.00 700 
ee 21.00/21.50 — 800 
West Italy....... ... #bout 21.09 — 1,600 
Marseilles. ....... e ‘bout 21 CO — 1,000 
OO SUS Fiat rere pa eel ‘bout 23 co — 1,000 
Trieste /Venice....... / bout 23.C0 — 1,000 
Port Said............... ’bout 24.00 — 1,000 
Constantinople About 24.00 — 500 
Gibraltar... . ........ About 18 50 — 1,000 
Pernambuco......... 1450/15 cO — 500 
IER 0 Gs ois ig ae 0% 14.50/15.00 — 500 
Rio ; 14.56/15.00 — 1,000 
Santos................. 16.00/15.50 — 600 
Buenos Aires or La J lata 

or Montevideo........ 13.50/14.00 — 1,000 
ee a . About 14.50 — 500 
NS SEPT EOE re ee ‘bout 13.00 — 750 
Bahia Blanca........... About 15.50 — 1,000 
To Nitrate Range....... 9.00/10.00 — 750 
ee ee Pe ee fbout 6.50 — 600 
Sagua or Cardenas....... About 8.50 - 4300 
Cienfuegos............. About 8.C0 — 500 
AIDRTION. - . ... 66 eess . 8 00’ 850 — 300 
Guantanamo.......... ‘bout 8 00 — 500 
Manzanillo.......... About 9.00 — 300 
eee fbout 7.00 - 300 
Bermuda p.c. avd d's. free 
(eee . About 8.75 — 400 
Barbados...... About 9.50 — 500 
ea Sa eee ‘tout 9.50 — 500 
Santiago...... oy bout. 8.00 — 500 
Port of Spain, Trin...... /bout 9.50 — 500 
WOM ooo dics ans «Si About 9.00 — 500 
Free p.c. Curacao 
PMNOOPR. 00 5. n0 0 os OO — 400 
St. Thomas............. 8.50/ 9.00 — 500 

All above rates gross form charter. 





France To Receive British 
Cozl Exports 


France will receive 45 per cent of 
British coal exports, according to the 
London Evening Telegram, under an 
agreement reached by Premier Lloyd 
George and Premier Millerand in their 
recent conference at Hythe. 


Prices Quoted at Panama Canal 
On Coal and Fuel Oil 


Coal, according to the Panama Canal 
Record, is being supplied to steamships 
including warships of all nations, de- 
livered and trimmed in bunkers, at 
$13.50 per ton of 2,240 pounds at 
Cristobal and $15.50 at Balboa. For 
ships in transit through the Canal 
which are directed to take coal at Bal. 
boa for the convenience of the Panama 
Canal, $13.50 per ton at Balboa. For 
ships taking less than carload lots from 
plants cr less than 25 tons from light- 
ers, the price is $15 per ton at Cristo- 
bal, $17 at Balboa. 

Crude fuel oil is delivered to vesseis 
which utilize that form of fuel. pass- 
ing throug the canal in either direction, 
at either Cristobal or Balboa for $1.50 
per barrel of 42 gallons. 





Natal To Market Byproducts 
From Low-Grade Coal 


Vice Consul Charles J. Pisar, Cape 
Town, reports that the manufacture 
cf byproducts from second-grade coal 
which is hardly good enough for steam 
purposes is about to be commenced in 
the Prov-nce cf Natal by the South 
African Carbide & Byproducts Co., of 
Burnside. This company has an au- 
thorized capital of £250,000 ($1,217,- 
000). A carbide and byproducts plant 
is now in the course of construction. 
The sedms of this second-grade coal 
are very thick, and consequently the 
raw material is easily obtainable. 
Tests made some time ago show that 
the coal is high in nitrogen and yields 
over 120 lb. of sulphate of ammonia, 
24 gal. of benzol, and 16 gal. of tar oil 
per ton of coal. 





Southwest Africa Is Without 
Workable Coal Beds 


A considerable amount of prospect- 
ing done in Southwest Africa, Vice- 
Consul Charles J. Pisar, Cape Town, 
reports, has failed to uncover any coal 
seams which could be mined on a 
profitable basis. Some years ago 
small lenticles of coal, up to 4 centi- 
meters [centimeter = 0.3937 inch] in 
thickness, were struck in dark Dwyka 
shale near Keetmanshoop in the course 
of sinking a well. Prospecting pits 
and boreholes were at once put down, 
some to a depth of almost five hundred 
feet, but the results were negative. In 
no cther parts of Southwest Africa, as 
far as authentic records show, have any 
traces of workable seams been found. 
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W eekly Review 


Pooling of Lake Cargo Coal and Threatened Embargo on Exports Features of the W eek—Pro- 
duction Keeps Up Slow Improvement—Gains Not Sufficient to Hold Back 
Buyers Who Are Making the Present Market 


control of distribution of coal were the major awaited with interest. 
proposals last week of those who would correct the Export cargo coal from the East continues to move in 
present out-of-joint fuel situation by legislative or volume and prices generally are going up. The high 
governmental action. Coal men who see in the present quotations are on sales made by operators of little 
erratic movement of bituminous coal to abnormal mar- mines up in the hills to which eager buyers with open 
kets a repetition of conditions that resulted in the zone check books make daily rounds in search of stray cars 
system during the war, are looking forward to the of free coal. The price on this class of business ranges 
adoption of some such scheme in the near future. No from $10 per ton up at the mines. Between $6 and $8 
one appears optimistic regarding the ability of the rail- is the more regular spot market price, representing 
roads to make up the losses that have been piled up in business done on larger scale than single-car purchases. 
the last three months and forecasts for next winter are Small wonder the railroad with no contracts is assign- 
indeed gloomy. ing cars in part payment for coal. 
Pooling of Lake coal was agreed upon last week and Anthracite is in short supply in the Middle West and 
began this week. Less than 2,500,000 tons had been’ in Michigan, to which markets the producers say they 
dumped, including vessel fuel, up to June 13, compared are having great difficulty in getting transportation. 
with something over 7,000,000 tons in the same period Dealers in the Western territory are buying premium 
of iast year. The performance so far this year indicates coal at $10 and more per ton at the mines. NewEngland 
a total for the year of 13,000,000 tons, compared with is not complaining very loudly about the supply of hard 
estimated requirements of 30,000,000 tons. Pooling coal, as nearly all communities are faring well. The East ; 
alone will not speed up movement to make up the deficit. generally is in better shape for domestic sizes. . 


or embargoes and resumption of Government The next step the commission will suggest is being 





Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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From the Market Centers 
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BOSTON . 


Active Spot Market Establishes New 
High Levels—Car Supply Shows Some 
Improvement — Hampton Roads Slow- 
ing Up—Urgent Demand for Gas Coal 
Develops — Anthracite Car Supply Is 
Threatened — Domestic Sizes Are in 
Strong Demand. 

Bituminous—Each week sees spot 
prices mount to new high levels. The 
industries here are clamoring for 
prompt shipments and they are indif- 
ferent as to price, for the most part. 
The great urgency in the present sit- 
uation is to keep supplies coming for- 
ward. The New Haven embargo has 
been restored, as of June 15. 

There are no signs of a receding 
market. Nothing whatever has come 
of the attempt of the Massachusetts 
state government to interfere in the 
coal situation. Meanwhile, mills and 
other large buyers are placing orders 
through middle houses, and in some 
cases are sending their own representa- 
tives to central Pennsylvania to bid for 
spot coal. 

The railroads here are also actively 
in the market. There are enough con- 
servative operators who are still selling 
at prices around $6@$7 to furnish such 
buyers with a moderate supply of spot 
coal, and there are still others who are 
willing to make contracts with railroads 
at $3.75@$4 where the railroads will 
furnish assigned cars. 

In car-supply there has been some 
improvement the past week. Sections 
near Pittsburgh have shown a better 
yield of railroad fuel, and to such ex- 
tent has this proved true that the New 
York Central, for instance, has reduced 
the number of cars that were being con- 
fiscated each day at the scales. 

Despatch at the Virginia piers has 
been slowing up the past week, due 
largely to slow handling at the piers. 
There has been no appreciable increase 
in movement to New England, buyers 
here being content for the present to 
confine themselves to securing emer- 
gency supplies all-rail. 

Receipts are up to contract quota. 
There is a sharp local demand for Poca- 
hontas and New River at re-handling 
points like Boston, Providence, and 
Portland. 

There is especially urgent inquiry for 
gas coal. Prices have risen to $9.50 
.for screened high volatiles and there 
is vigorous competitive buying among 
different industries requiring these 
grades. The amount of coal still being 
confiscated in transit adds to the anx- 
iety of buyers who are using their 
best efforts to get coal forward. 


On cars Providence and Boston, Poca- 
hontas and New River are quoted at 
$11.50@$15. At Portland $15 is a rep- 
resentative figure. At Hampton Roads 
f.o.b, vessel there is a wide range of 
prices, as high as $14 having been real- 
ized on special sales. 

Anthracite—The trade has been anx- 
ious the past week over the anthracite 
rcads having been directed to withhold 
a certain percentage of cars from an- 
thracite collieries to help out the bitu- 
minous situation. 

Domestic sizes continue in quite 
strong demand. The prices of inde- 
pendent coals are strong and no real 
improvement in supply is expected. 
The renewed embargo on the New 
Haven road makes the outlook for that 
territory very serious. Steam sizes are 
in slightly better request. 








Tidewater 





NEW YORK 


The Anthracite Situation Improves 
Slightly—Domestic 10c. Increase Be- 
comes Effective—Domestic Demand Is 
Strong — Bituminous Market Active, 
with Good Demand and Quotations 
High—Car Supply at Mines Is Poor. 


Anthracite—Receipts of anthracite 
at this tidewater are heavier and 
the general situation shows a slight im- 
provement. Shippers do not look for 
any let-up in the demand for many 
weeks to come. , 

All producers have now advanced 
their mine prices to the rates announced 
by some of the large producers in May, 
and in addition (with a couple of ex- 
ceptions) have added an increase of 10c. 
per ton to the original prices for the 
domestic sizes, effective June 1. These 
prices, however, are tentative pending 
the outcome of the award to be made by 
the President’s Anthracite Commission. 

The demand for domestic coal re- 
mains strong. Dealers are receiving 
plenty of coal for their immediate re- 
quirements but have little surplus. Egg, 
stove and chestnut are most in demand, 
with a strong call for broken. Deliv- 
eries from the docks are slow because 
of the harbor troubles. 

The producing companies have many 

orders ahead and efforts are being made 
to distribute the tonnage satisfactorily. 
Independent quotations ranged as high 
as $9.50 at the mines. Buckwheat was 
being quoted by some shippers at $4.65 
at the mines. 
’ Current quotations for company coal 
per gross ton at the mine and f.o.b. 
tidewater, at the lower ports are as 
follows: 
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Mine Tidewater 
EEE PESO EA $7 .45-$7.50 $9 .30-$9. 35 
Bes ohare Geel 7.30- 7.45 9.15-'9 39 
Or eles 7.55- 7.80 9.40- 9/65 
SPUR OIUIEE 5 25 nce;e-clesei-eic 00s 7.65- 7.80 9.50- 9.65 
— (pRERRR Py: 5.85- 6.25 7.60- 8:99 
Buckwheat. ............-. 4.00- 4.10 5.75- 5'g5, 
2 ut RN ARS eae 3.00- 3.50 4.75- 5°95 
Barley.............+-+++. 2.25- 2.50 4.00- 4:59 
Leite Cr oe 2.50 4.25 
Bituminous—The bituminous market 


is active. Orders are plentiful but the 
continuance of the harbor troubles so 
delayed deliveries that toward the end 
of last week embargoes were in force 
at South Amboy, Port Reading and 
Arlington, the first named port being 
entirely closed to shipments, while at 
the other docks shipments were subject 
to permits. 

Poor car supply is a big factor in the 
present situation. Reports from the 
mines fail to show any improvement. 
Along the Pennsylvania road the mines 
report about a 25 per cent supply; 
while those along the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the New York Central fare slightly 
better. 

This Port continues to lose consider- 
able bunker and export business because 
of the local harbor troubles. Coal for 
export is in heavy demand with prices 
firm. - 

Early in the week quotations were 
easier than they were at the end of the 
week when quotations for loaded boats 
ranged from $11.75 to $13. Mine quota- 
tions were around $8 to $8.75. The rail- 
roads continue to confiscate coal but 
are paying for it at the prices on 
which it was originally billed. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Stocks of Anthracite Are in Fair Vol- 
ume Here—Retailers Stock Up—Stove 
and Nut Are in Demand, with Steam 
Sizes Quiet — Bituminous Supply Is 
Unimproved — Cars Withdrawn from 
Other Industries. 

Anthracite— The dealers in _ this 
vicinity continue to be moderately well 
supplied with the various sizes and 
this market is well above the average 
on the amount of tonnage received. 
Embargoes against anthracite ship- 
ments by connecting lines has served to 
throw increased shipments to the city 
all spring. 

While the car supply in the anthra- 
cite region has been all that could be 
desired, the supply will probably be cut, 
in order to relieve the car shortage in 
the bituminous region. Some of the re- 
tailers accordingly are taking in as 
much coal of all sizes as they are able 
to procure. : 

Stove and nut have lost none of the 
pressure of demand for these two sizes, 
with the call silghtly in favor of the 
former. Egg and pea, while not so 
active, are giving no dealer any diffi- 
culty in moving them. 

The steam sizes are in a fair posi- 
tion. Buckwheat is moderately well 
taken care of. Rice is only in fair de- 
mand, with barley very quiet, if not 
dull. Most of the dealers are putting 
buckwheat back for the winter so as to 
have a stock on hand when the real de- 
mand comes. 
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Bituminous—Of course car supply is 
the ruling factor in the bituminous 
trade, and there is hardly a shipper who 
will admit receiving more than a 25 per 
cent supply. The prices for Penn- 
sylvania steam coal in the spot market 
run from $8.50 to $9.25, with very little 
offering. Gas coals of the Fairmont 
grades are selling spot from $8.25 for 
slack up to $9.50 for 3. 

While the car supply has improved 
very little of late, it is understood that 
open-top equipment is to be immedi- 
ately withdrawn from every other in- 
dustry until the soft-coal trade reaches 
a 50 per cent supply, even the anthra- 
cite trade being cut in the same man- 
ner. 





BALTIMORE 


Bituminous Market Is Making New 
High Levels—Ten-Dollar Coal at Mines 
Is Recorded—Export Demand Heavy— 
Railroads Cannot Deliver Coal to Mar- 
ket—Anthracite Prices Move Up. 

Bituminous—With a growing demand 
for fuel at fancy prices the market here 
is again making new high levels. Ten- 
dollar coal, f.o.b. mines, on both steam 
and gas production, the net ton, has 
come to be a fact. 

However, the real market price for 
best steam coals is probably around $9 
to $9.50, and for best high-volatile 
screened from $9.25 to $9.50. Even the 
least desirable coals are bringing $8 at 
the mines, the net ton, or better. Most 
coal handlers here report that such 
coals readily command $8.25. Inter- 
mediate coals sell closer to the high 
marks than to the low at present 
writing. 

This high-priced fuel at the mines, 
means between $13 and $14 a ton de- 
livered to some of the plants here, who 
are not fortunate enough to get part 
of the railroad coal that is being dis- 
tributed to some plants at lower figures 
to keep them going, or who are not 
being kept running by coal-firm con- 
nections of long standing at prices 
closer to the real market value of 
products. 

Transportation has caused this sit- 
uation. For six months the Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R. in many mining sections 
has not made a record of better than 
40 per cent, and the Pennsylvania and 
Western Maryland, while better for a 
time, are now about in the same class. 

Export demand keeps up and the 
reports for the first five days of June 
showed a total of about 90,000 tons of 
cargo and 13,000 tons of bunker for the 
same vessels loaded for foreign delivery 
here. 

Anthracite— Hard coal men have 
again seen several wholesale advances. 
The independents have advanced prices 
15 to 25c. a ton over the May delivery 
rates. Company prices have gone up 
10c. a ton. However, little coal is com- 
ing through. 

Coal men here are beginning to worry 
over the situation, realizing that the 
Government preferential treatment for 
cars for delivery to the Lakes, just 
announced, will further delay receipts 
of hard as well as soft coal here. 
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BUFFALO 


Spot Bituminous Is High and Scarce— 
Anthracite Supply Is About Nor- 
mal — Lake Movement Active — Coke 
Trade Is Badly Demoralized. 

Bituminous—The main feature of the 
trade is the mounting of prices. The 
situation looks bad, but the tonnage of 
high-priced coal is small in comparison 
with the full amount moving. So much 
of the output has been contracted for 
that many of the larger operators are 
selling next to no coal on single orders. 
Consumers who have scant contracts 
are paying about $7.50 at the mines 
for their extra coal, though the asking 
price is sometimes a dollar more. 

A good many of the jobbers, unable 
to control the trade in any way, are 
striving to get coal as cheaply as they 
can and as much of it as they can for 
their old customers and they are find- 
ing the task no easy one. If any coal 
can be bought the cars are scarce and 
the movement is slow. If the custom- 
ers have contracts the task is still 
harder. 

The Buffalo switchmen’s strike has 
died out, but it is found that a good 
many other railroad centers are tied 
up more or less by a similar strike and 
that adds to the complications. The 
harbor men have declared their strike 
off and are back to work. 

Anthracite—The supply of anthracite 
is much better than that of hituminous, 
so that city distributors are of the opin- 
ion that more has been delivered to 
customers than ever before to date. 
This means a good winter supply. 

The situation at the mines is not 
good, but the men work and the car 
supply is sufficient to keep this market 
and shipping center busy. Independent 
mines are still asking premiums of 
from $1.50 a ton up, but the demand is 
not heavy in that direction. 

In the Lake trade the movement is as 
large as it usually is at this time of 
the year. The Lake fleet is active. | 

Coke—The trade is in a pretty badly- 
demoralized condition, owing to the un- 
certain condition of the car supply and 
the consequent fluctuation of prices. 
The oven price for foundry and furnace 
coke is $20. One shipper who sells a 
good amount of it quotes domestic 
chestnut coke at $9.10 f.o.b. Buffalo, 
and breeze at $5.60. The furnaces are 
not buying coke on single orders to any 
extent, depending on their contracts 
for supply. 





CLEVELAND 


Ohio Operators Are Not Receiving Cars 
Ordered from the West by I. C. C.— 
Industrial Stocks Continue Extremely 
Low — Pooling Plan Is Approved and 
Priority Given to Lake Coal. 


Bituminous—The recent geological 
survey, which discloses coal production 
almost 2,000,000 tons short of normal, 
shows that the bulk of this shortage is 
concentrated in the mines which pro- 
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duge for Cleveland and for Lake ship- 
ment, 

Much complaint is being voiced by 
operators (with headquarters in Cleve- 
land) to the effect that they are not 
receiving the anticipated number of 
cars ordered’ east by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. An effort is 
being made to have the Cleveland dis- 
trict given a preference for a month 
until the shortage is relieved. - 

Industrial stocks continue extremely 
low. Some factories in order to obtain 
coal are paying as high as $8 a ton for 
small lots of spot fuel. 

Pocahontas and Anthracite—As the 
season progresses the demand for Poca- 
hontas increases apace, but retailers 
are unable to meet anything like the 
demand. Prices remain firm. Anthra- 
cite receipts continue to show a slight 
improvement, although they are still 
far below normal. 

Lake Trade—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved plans 
for pooling Lake shipments on the 1918 
basis. Instructions are being sent to 
all railroads to give priority to all coal 
consigned to the Ore & Coal Exchange. 
Embargoes will be placed against any 
Lake coal except that covered by per- 
mits authorized by the exchange. Car- 
goes will be dumped faster under the 
pooling plan. Retail prices of coal per 
net ton delivered in Cleveland are as 
follows: Anthracite—egg, $13.20; 
grate, $13.20 and $13.50; chestnut, 
$13.50; stove, $13.50. Pocahontas— 
shoveled lump, $11.75; mine-run, $9.25. 
Domestic bituminous—West Virginia 
splint, $9.50; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $8.75; 
Millfield lump, $9.50; Cannel lump, 
$11.50. Steam coal—No. 6 and No. 8 
slack, $8.25; No. 6 and No. 8 mine-run, 
$8.25; No. 8 3-in. lump, $8.25 to $8.50. 


MILWAUKEE 


Better Supplies Cause Easier Market, 
but Stocks Received Are Below Nor- 
mal—Situation Causes Anxiety—Prices 
Are Maintained. 

The coal situation at Milwaukee is 
temporarily easier, because of a better- 
ment in the flow by rail. Deliveries of 
anthracite are being freely made, the 
small dealers being allowed more lib- 
eral allotments. 

This reduces the clamor for the pres- 
ent, but those upon whom the burden 
of maintaining the general supply rests 
are not in a very complacent state of: 
mind. 

With the month of June well ad- 
vanced and the supply of soft coal 
thousands of tons behind the amount 
received last year up to this time, coal 
men are naturally fearful of the out- 
come of the season’s receipts and the 
resultant howl from the public when 
the coal bins become exhausted. 

Everybody connected with the coal- 
handling trade is busy trying to loosen 
up channels of supply. April prices 
continue to be maintained. Receipts 
thus far this season aggregate 170,278 
tons of anthracite and 213,492 tons of 
soft coal, against 177,980 tons of the 
former and 828,853 tons of the latter 
during the same period last year. 
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DETROIT 
Shortage of Coal Continues — High 


Prices Cause Steam-Coal. Users To 
Delay Buying — Domestic Trade Is 
Uneasy. 


Bituminous—Wholesalers and _ job- 
bers say there is no improvement in 
Detroit’s coal supply. The amount of 
bituminous coal arriving in the city is 
insufficient for the steam and domestic 
trade and in consequence very little of 
the stock is finding its way to retail 
yards. 

By far the larger proportion of the 
shipments are coming from mines in 
Ohio with a small quantity from Illinois 
and Indiana fields. Ohio lump is 
quoted at $7.50 per short ton at the 
mines, with mine-run holding at about 
$7.25 and slack obtainable at $6.75 to $7. 

With the coal trade in its present con- 
dition and the transportation situation 
in such shape that many months must 
elapse before anything like adequate 
car supply will be available, the jobbers 
feel that the buyers who hold off hoping 
for lower prices are destined to meet 
with disappointment. 

Anthracite— Few shipments of an- 
thracite are arriving in Detroit. Stocks 
in yards of retail dealers have been 
wiped out. With distribution of next 
winter’s supply set back and no imme- 
diate prospect of deliveries to dealers 
in quantity, that will permit an early 
start on catching up, the prospect is far 
from encouraging for the household 
consumers, 

Lake Trade—Owing to insufficiency 
of car supply, the movement of coal to 
Lake loading docks continues to fall 
short of requirements. Vessels are also 
having much difficulty in ‘getting fuel 
coal. 





ST. LOUIS 


Transportation and Working Condi- 
tions Show a Little Improvement — 
Strong Call for Steam Coal, but Do- 
mestic Demand Is Light—Heavy Buy- 
ing from the North and Northwest 
Recorded. 


The past week has shown a little 
improvement in the matter of transpor- 
tation and car supply. The car supply 
in the past week has averaged from 35 
to 40 per cent on the trunk lines, but 
the greater portion of this has been 
railroad tonnage. 

Short working time continues to 
cause unrest among miners. The mines 
in the Standard field on commercial 
coal average 24 days and in the Mt. 
Olive field a trifle over 3 days. 

Embargoes were effective against 
some Western lines this past week. The 
terminal at St. Louis is gradually get- 
ting over its strike troubles and while 
conditions are not normal, they show 
considerable improvement. Abuse of 
coal equipment still continues. 

In the Carterville field a better ton- 
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nage of domestic came out the past 
week, especially to points north, quite 
little moving to the St. Louis market. 

The railroad still takes nearly all the 
coal produced at Missouri Pacific mines 
and local points on this road in the 
South are hard pressed for fuel. 

Locally St. Louis is strong for steam 
coal, but domestic demand is somewhat 
light. Buyers from Michigan and In- 
diana, as well as Chicago and North- 
westernpoints, have been buying coal 
here the past week at from $4.50@$5 
for every size from all fields. 

The prevailing prices on outside ship- 
ments from the Standard field have 
been $4.50 to $5 on all sizes. The local 
price averages about $3@$3.50 on do- 
mestie sizes, and $3 on steam, from 
both Mt. Olive and Standard fields. 

Carterville prices range anywhere 
from $3.60@$4.50 on domestic sizes 
and from $3.25 upwards on steam, de- 
pending upon what the traffic will bear 
and who the seller happens to be. 

Retail prices advanced 25c. on Mt. 
Olive, making Carterville $7.25@$7.50; 
Mt. Olive $6.25; Standard $5.50. 





CINCINNATI 


Good Stocks of Coal on Hand but 
Demand Has Slackened—Ohio River 
Furnished Transportation—Prices Are 
Steady with Little Spot Coal Available. 

All dealers in Cincinnati have good 
stocks of coal, but the warm weather 
has slackened the demand. The Ohio 
River has enabled them to stock up to 
a great extent. However, the business 
with the retailers, who supply the 
household demand, is not as brisk as 
during the first months of the spring. 

The average daily car supply at the 
mines is only 39 per cent, with more 
than a normal demand. Furthermore, 
only 50 per cent of the amount of coal 
that went to tidewater last year has 
been shipped to this territory during 
the present year. 

&oal men state that as a result of 
the Ohio River transportation, Cin- 
cinnati buyers are paying from two to 
three dollars a ton less for coal than 
consumers in other cities. 

Operators with headquarters here 
see a faint shadow of hope in the re- 
port from the West Virginia fields 
where production in the past ten days 
has improved, although the car supply 
is away below normal. 

Prices seem to be more steady, there 
being no reports of advances, although 
they still are on quite a high level. 
There is little spot coal available and 
that is being sold at $7 for mine-run 
gas coal. The demand for steam, gas 
and byproduct coal is enormous. Com- 
panies are now only loading mine-run, 
as special sizes bring little more than 
this grade. 

There has been no increase in prices 
in the retail field, the prices quoted on 
coal delivered during the past week 
being as follows: 


Bituminous lump................... $8.00@$8.25 


NII 0 hs os 5 oe win 9 < poo 0 06-0 6.75@ 7.50 
Bituminous run-of-mine............. $7.25 
eee | SA eee 9.25 
Smokeless run-of-mine.............. 8.50 
IN ic oak pti ¢ Uo 6 dip on0c Sate o% 14.00 
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COLUMBUS 


The Coal Trade Does Not Improve— 
Lake Situation Is Deplorable — Steam 
and Domestic Business Active and 
Prices Are on the Upgrade. 


Instead of getting better, the coal 
trade in Ohio appears to be getting in 
worse shape. Car supply in all of the 
producing fields is still reduced to be- 
low 50 per cent and as a result pro- 
duction is at a low point. Stocks are 
being depleted and large users are 
unable to accumulate any surplus. 

The Lake trade is attracting the 
attention of producer, shipper and con- 
sumer alike. Government officials are 
also taking cognizance of the situation 
with the likelihood of preferential or- 
ders for equipment for Lake shipment. 
Records at all of the lower Lake docks 
show that scarcely 20 per cent of the 
usual tonnage being moved up to this 
time has been started to the North- 
west. 

This presages an acute shortage in 
that section with the likelihood of all- 
rail shipments later on. Railroads are 
not equipped for a heavy all-rail move- 
ment and if it is necessary other sec- 
tions of the country will suffer because 
of lack of equipment. 

Steam business is active in every 
way. Large consumers are continuing 
their practice of bidding for available 
tonnage with the result that prices are 
still on the upgrade. Plants are unable 
to get sufficient fuel to run on full 
time and in many instances have: had 
to close down entirely. 

Prices for Hocking mine-run on the 
open market range from $5 to $7.50 
while other grades are the same. All 
grades command about the same figure 
and many of the large producers are 
still endeavoring to hold down the 
price. Such operators cling to a price 
of $4.50 for all grades. Some prices 
are soaring. West Virginia prices are 
higher than those in Ohio. 

Domestic trade is also active and 
prices are advancing in sympathy with 
the rates at the mines. Hocking lump 
and mine-run retail in the neighbor- 
hood of $8.50. West Virg:nia splints 
retail at $9.50 and Pocahontas if avail- 
able around $10.50 to $11. Practically 
no Kentucky coal is coming in. 

Production is slow as the car supply 
is generally less than 50 per cent of 
normal. The Hocking Valley produced 
about 45 per cent last week while Cam- 
bridge, Jackson and Crooksville report 
less than 40 per cent. Pomeroy Bend 
had a slightly better run with 50 per 
cent. Eastern Ohio is running about 
35 to 40 per cent with a large part go- 
ing to railroads and to the Lakes. 
Commercial users have only a small 
percentage of the reduced output. 

Prices at the mines are as follows: 


PIOUS MAND 5.6... cin 5 6 oe 
Hocking mine-run................. 
Hocking screenings................ 
West Virginia spiints, lump......... 5 
West Virginia splints, mine-run..... 5 
West Virginia splints, screenings..... 5 
Pocahontas lump........ para ere eterno. 7.00 to 
Pocahontas mine-run.............. 7 
Pocahontas screenings.............. 6 
MOI TIED 6 65.6 0: 6:6.0 ¥ 60. o Teiaies one 
en 2 
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CHICAGO 


Coal Supply Improves Materially—An- 
thracite and Eastern Coal Moves More 
Freely Into Chicago—The Switchmen’s 
Strike Has About Straightened Out 
Here. 

Chicago’s coal supply today is very 
much more substantial than it was two 
weeks ago, or even a week ago, as 
nearly every retail yard, as well as 
practically every factory, has enough 
coal en hand to run them at least two 
or three days a week. 

This is quite a great change for the 
better, when one considers it was only 
two weeks ago when retailers had prac- 
tically no coal whatsoever, and manu- 
facturers had just enough coal to run 
from hour to hour. 

Anthracite coal is moving into Chi- 
cago more freely than heretofore and 
this is also true of certain high-grade 
Eastern coals which are generally used 
in large quantities in the city. The 
congestion of the Eastern seaports is 
probably responsible for this. How- 
ever, it is not arriving in large enough 
quantit'es to take care of the great de- 
mand for it. ; 

Railroad authorities state that the 
congestion brought about by the switch- 
men’s strike practically has now been 
straightened out and that freight is 
moving in a fairly normal manner 
through Chicago terminals. This ought 
to benefit the coal industry as during 
the strike and the consequent conges- 
tion following the strike a great num- 
ber of coal cars, both loaded and empty, 
were stranded in Chicago. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Coal Experiences Slight Lull in Active 
Demand—General Car Situation Does 
Not Improve —Long Hauls Do Not 
Benefit Matters—The Price Situation 
Changes Little. 


Owing to a spell of hot weather and 
the Republican convention in Chicago, 
the fuel problem, during the past week, 
no longer occupies the center of the 
stage. 

With the exception of one or two 
spots in Indiana, and the Central dis- 
trict of Illinois, the car supply has 
been just as poor as ever. The average 
for the fields, not including the Central 
district, will show about a 33 per cent 
supply. The reason why the Spring- 
field district is getting a better supply 
than the rest of the field may be be- 
cause it is the first one to feel the effect 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s ruling that all Eastern cars are 
to be returned. 

At this writing operators in the 
Middle West are not very optimistic as 
to an improvement in the car situation 
on account of the recent rulings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The present great shortage is due to 
a number of interesting things. In- 
quiries from Eastern states, requesting 
quotations on Illinois and Indiana coals 
have been fairly common. Illinois and 
Indiana coals, all grades, have been 
moving into Michigan, to points in the 


' 
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western part of Ohio and to Canada, 
either through Minnesota or the De- 
troit gateway. 

Operators, as a rule, frown on this 
long-haul business as they believe it 
would be for the best interests of every- 
body to avoid long hauls and wide- 
spread distribution of coal-carrying 
equipment. 

There has not been much change in 
the price situation. Some of the coals, 
however, which were selling at around 
$6 per ton a couple of weeks ago, are 
now moving at lower levels. Some of 
the Franklin County operators are said 
to be asking $3.90 per ton f.o.b. mines 
for their prepared sizes. 





South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Transportation Conditions Show No 


Improvement—Operations Handicapped 
by Lack of Cars, Local Strikes and 
Labor Delinquency—Coal Is in Strong 
Demand with Prices Steady. 


The condition as regards car supply 
remains about stationary. This field is 
expected to receive some benefit in this 
respect from the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, instructing the 
delivery to eastern lines from western 
roads of 39,600 coal cars. 

About 2,500 of these cars will be 
available to the Louisville & Nashville 
for use in the Kentucky-Tennessee and 
Alabama fields, and the supply to the 
former section should relieve to some 


‘extent the constant drain on the Bir- 


mingham district to enable the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee mines to equalize 
operating time with Alabama. 
_Delivery of cars from foreign lines 
to the Illinois Central at New Orleans 
and Chicago will also enable that line 
to maintain a better equalization with 
the Frisco and Southern in serving the 
Alabama mines. Mines on the Southern 
and L. & N. have been receiving a fair 
quota of cars where fuel contracts were 
held, but commercial mines have only 
received about a 50 per cent supply. 
Frisco mines have been served better. 
Local strikes in Walker, Bibb and 
Tuscaloosa counties have some dozen or 
more mines partly or entirely closed 
down, and idleness at these operations 
is curtailing coal production consider- 
ably. Labor is slow in reporting for 
work at active mines, while there is 
some shortage of men at some plants 
which are attempting steady operations. 
Steam coal requirements are much 
larger than the district can supply, and 
the mines are taking on but little new 
business, as they are unable to take 
care of what they now have in hand. 
Prices are remaining practically stable, 
the small tonnage available for spot 
buying not being sufficient to affect 
market conditions, though almost any 
price named can be obtained for such 
coal, The market for domestic sizes 
holds good and the same general con- 
ditions govern the trade for this grade 
of fuel as in the case of steam coal. 
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LOUISVILLE 


Car Supply Is Much Improved—Gas 
and Byproduct Coal Is Moving Freely— 
Domestic Demand Light—Western Ky. 
Steam-Coal Market Weakening — Ex- 
port Trade Light. 


During the first week of June the 
Kentucky operators had the best car 
supply of months, securing a 50 to 60 
per cent supply, and getting in three 
full days. 

The principal fuel demand at the 
present time is for gas and byproduct 
coal which is moving freely. There is 
also a stocking demand from Canadian, 
Northwestern and Lake regions. There 
is also a good demand for coal from 
public utilities, railroads and general 
industries. 

There is no contracting being done 
on present markets, and practically all 
coal is sold for spot delivery, and most 
of it for cash. Demand for western 
Kentucky steam coal has been slumping 
off somewhat, and the market is 
weaker. 

Export movement is comparatively 
light due to shortage of facilities at 
Southern ports for handling, with the 
result that not much over 100,000 tons 
a month is moving from Kentucky, 
Virginia. and Tennessee to Charleston 
and Savannah. 

Mines continue to turn out little 
other than mine-run. Screenings are 
quite scarce and in big demand. Coal 
prices at the mine are as follows: 


Western 
—F astern Kentucky-—. Kentucky 
Gas Coal Non-Gas 
Lump.......$8.00@8.75 $7.75@8.40 $5.25@5.50 
Mine-run.... 8.00@8.75 7.50@8.00 4.75@5.00 
Nut and 
slack...... 7.35 6.75@7.00 3.75@4.00 











Canada 





TORONTO 


Moderate Supplies of Anthracite Are 
Coming Forward — Bituminous Is Still 
Scarce — Fuel Administrator Says In- 
dustries Must Use Anthracite — Prices 
Unsettled and Increasing. 


Since the lifting of the railway em- 
bargo conditions have shown improve- 
ment. Moderate supplies of anthracite 
are coming forward, but dealers are 
still much behind with deliveries and 
are only accepting orders at the price 
prevailing when delivered. 

Little bituminous has been received 
and the situation as regards the sup- 
ply for industrial plants remains seri- 
ous. H. A. Harrington, provincial Fuel 
Administrator, made a trip to the 
American coal fields in order to secure 
enough coal to keep the gas plants in 
Toronto and other cities in operation, 
otherwise they would have had to close 
down. 

Prices are variable with a decided 
upward tendency. Present retail quo- 
tations for short tons are about as 
follows: 


Anthracite egg, stove, nut and grate........ $15.00 

Rcd leeadud cdg ceccues deve aws wudeens 13.50 
Dee ene Mt re 14.00 
REE INC oo 6 6c: tia docic Gh onc dun ence 15.00 
FMM ool x a cdvaes tecdehetetecewes gat 14.00 





2 
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Northern Appalachian 





FAIRMONT 


Production Decreases—Embargo Is 
Placed on Curtis Bay Coal—Railroads 
Take Large Part of Coal Output. 


Lowered production still featured the 
week ended June 5 in northern West 
Virginia, a pronounced shortage of 
cars still being at the seat of the 
trouble. An added source of shortage, 
however, was a suspension of work on 
the part of miners on Decoration Day. 

Tidewater shipments were somewhat 

retarded during the week due to an 
embargo covering coal for Curtis Bay, 
owing to an accumulation of about 
1,000:cars at the piers. Although num- 
erous vessels were on hand awaiting 
cargoes, it was found impossible to 
load coal as fast as it arrived. By 
the end of the week nearly all the 
tidewater piers of the Baltimore & 
Chio were under embargo. 
“Since traffic has been resumed on the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R., it has 
been found possible to move more coal 
through Brownsville, Pa., so that more 
cars were being received in the early 
part of June on the Monongahela R.R. 
than during the greater part of May, 
though the supply was still far short 
of requirements. 

Railroads were showing no disposi- 
tion to cease assigning a large part of 
the limited car supply to mines loading 
railroad fuel, and consequently during 
the first week of June, in the Fairmont 
as well as in other northern West Vir- 
ginia fields, the carriers were securing 
the lion’s share of the coal produced, 
leaving a comparatively small volume 
available for shipment to commercial 
consumers. 

There was little or no increase in the 
volume of western or Lake shipments. 





CONNELLSVILLE 
Furnace Coke Contracting Begins on 
4-to-1 Ratio—Spot Prices Remain 


High—Byproduct Oven Production In- 
creases Faster Than Beehive. 


Contracting in furnace coke for the 
second half of the year has begun, with 
the closing of about 25,000 tons a 
month on the basis of a 4-to-1 ratio, 
against basic pig iron at valley fur- 
naces, now quotable at $43.50, ‘a price 
that would make the coke on such con- 
tracts $10.87. 

These contracts provide for a maxi- 
mum of about $12, so that if iron went 
above $48 there would be no further 
advance in coke, while there is also a 
minimum for coke. , 

Some sellers would quote a 4-to-1 
ratio but would refuse to have any 


maximum specified. Two or three 
sellers have quoted a flat price of $12. 

The spot market is a shade easier in 
tone, but prices are not quotable at 
materially lower levels. The spot mar- 
ket is quotable at $14.50@$15 for fur- 
nace and $15@$15.50 for foundry, per 
net ton at ovens, against $15 for fur- 
nace and $16 for foundry quoted a 
week ago. 

Car supplies in the Connellsville 
region continue to increase, but at quite 
a slow rate. The supplies of cars at 
coal mines furnishing byproduct coals 
seem to have increased more than the 
supplies for loading coke in the Con- 
nellsville region, for the byproduct 
ovens are now operating fairly well. 

The Courier reports coke production 
in the Connellsville and Lower Con- 
nellsville region in the week ended June 
5 at 189,580 tons, an increase of 2,852 
tons. The showing is quite favorable 
in its way since the week included 
Memorial Day. 





PITTSBURGH 


Empty Cars Are Not Being Moved 
Promptly—Little Coal Offered in Open 
Market — Coal Consumers Are Buying 
Railroad Cars. 

Car supplies in the Pittsburgh coal 
district continue to increase, but at a 
slow rate. All the railroads are func- 
tioning better, the Baltimore & Ohio 
nearly normal, the Pennsylvania not 
far from normal, and the Pittsburgh & 
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Lake Erie at a much better rate: 
though still quite far from normal. 
There is still complaint among ship- 
pers that railroads are not getting the 
best results from their equipment, the 
difficulty not being wholly a shortage 
of ordinary labor. For illustration, 9 
certain fairly large blast-furnace > 
terest in the valley has had no trouble 
in shipping pig iron, or in getting iron 
ore in and little difficulty in getting 
coke, but it has had a great deal of 
trouble in getting the railroad to re. 
move empty cars after unloading, 

While coal production has increased 
the insistence of buyers has also rig 
creased, and producers are so well tied 
up by contract requirements that they 
have little coal to offer in the open mar- 
ket, the consequence being that prices 
have soared still higher. 

There have been times in the past 
few days when buyers were not cer- 
tain of finding even steam coal at under 
$10, while $9 seems to be about the 
lowest price that has been secured on 
any grade. 

Promises of early deliveries might be 
had at considerably lower prices, but 
the buyers who make the market now 
require car numbers, and for spot ship- 
ment (with car numbers) the market 
is quotable at $9@$10 per net ton at 
mine, Pittsburgh district. 

The feeling among large coal con- 
sumers that there is no assurance of 
good railroad service, even when the 
roads are fully manned and in com- 
mand of their equipment, is shown by 
the following car orders lately placed 
by coal consumers: Koppers Co., 1,000 
cars; Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
500 cars; Bethlehem Steel Co., 1,000 
cars; International Harvester Co., 500 
cars; Weirton Steel Co., 200 cars. All 
these concerns operate byproduct cok- 
ing plants. 








Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


BITUMINOUS COAL 














1920 1919(a) — 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
May 22b..... 9,246,000 202,358,000 8,724,000 167,139,000 
en Oe ere 1,541,000 1,655,000 1,454,000 1,367,000 
., Ee eee Oe 9,548,000 211,906,000 7,938,000 175,077,000 
REN oon 8 ai 5ss solv aib%s Site a 1,591,00 1,652,000 1,498,000 1,372,000 
oo ae ere ra 9,138,000 221,043,000 8,927,000 184,004,000 
ie ere 1,650,000 1,650,000 1,488,000 1,377,000 
ANTHRACITE 
1919(a) 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
BOS, ined dewtcceosdeenidde cs) ee 33,053,000 1,673,000 30,351,000 
ER a aR TA eters: 1,834,000 34,888,000 1,298,000 31,649,000 
DIONE 5s Sue ee chess oe wee 1,510,000 36,398,000 1,703,000 33,351,000 
BEEHIVE COKE 
United States Total 
————._ Week Ended 
June 5 May 29 June 7 1920 1919 
1920c 1920b 1919 to Date to Date a 
413,000 427,000 271,000 9,343,000 8,653,000 


as half a working day. 





a Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 
the two years. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision. (d) Counting Memorial Day 


(All figures in net tons.) . 
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NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Cars Are Far Less Plentiful on L. & N. 
Than on C. & O.—One-Third of Big 
Sandy Tonnage Goes to the Lakes—Use 
of Assigned Cars Disturbs Operators. 

Less coal was mined in the North- 
east Kentucky field at the outset of 
June than was the case for a similar 
period during the greater part of May, 
only 110,240 tons being produced out 
of a possible total of 294,760 tons, leav- 
ing a gross production loss of 184,520 
tons. A scarcity of cars was respon- 
sible for a loss of 179,530 tons. 

While there was little change in the 
car supply situation on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio R. R., there was a decided 
change in the situation on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, cars being far less 
plentiful on the latter road than on the 
C.&0O. It is stated that L. & N. mines 
were limited to a supply equal to about 
one-third of requirements. 

An increased Lake movement was in 
evidence throughout the week in the 
Northeast Kentucky field, it being 
estimated that fully one-third of the 
Big Sandy tonnage at least was. heing 
billed to Lake points. As the result of 
the increased Lake ‘movement, not so 
much coal was shipped to tidewater. 

What continued to disturb many com- 
panies in the field was the large number 
of assigned cars, all mines loading rail- 
road fuel having an ample supply’ of 
empties; while on the other hand com- 
mercial-loading mines in many instances 
were forced to shut down because of 
lack of equipment for loading. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Car Supply Improves in Second Week 
of June—Lake Shipments Increase and 
Tonnage to Tide Is Embargoed— 
Efforts to Organize Thacker Field 
Interfere with Output. 


While no direct benefits were de- 
rived from the new Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulations govern- 
ing the movement of cars to the East, 
during the week ended June 5, in the 
Logan field, there was unquestionably 
an improvement during the following 
week in the car supply. 

However, it was impossible to pro- 
duce any more coal in the first week 
of June than it had been during a 
similar period in April and May, the 
output for the entire week reaching 
only 142,000 tons; while on the other 
hand production losses amounted to 
between 250,000 and 275,000 tons. In 
other words there was only about a 35 
per cent output. 

Slides on the C. & O. leading into 
the Logan field, as well as on the main 
line, were factors in reducing produc- 
tion in addition to the poor car supply, 
eastern shipments of course being en- 
tirely suspended toward the end of the 
week. 

More than 92 per cent of the work- 
ing time of mines in the Logan field 
was taken up in loading assigned cars, 
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There was a perceptible increase in 
Lake shipments during the first week 
of June, but at the same time tide- 
water tonnage was heavy. However, 
early in the second week of June, 
Logan coal was debarred from tide- 
water because of an embargo growing 
out of the slides (of the preceding 
week) on the C. & O. 

Losses in production were steadily 
mounting in the Thacker field at the 
advent of June largely because of the 
organization campaign which is being 
waged here by the United Mine Work- 
ers, total losses aggregating in the 
neighborhood of 150,000 tons. 

There has been a suspension of oper- 
ations at many mines as a result of 
the attempt to organize the field and 
that was responsible during the first 
week of June for a loss in production 
said to be in excess of 50,000 tons. 
However, the loss was even larger 
from a car shortage, amounting to ap- 
proximately 80,000 tons. 

Production on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio system as a whole was beginning 
to show signs of improvement during 
the first week of June though still be- 
low normal. During this period the 
road handled on its system a total of 
9,528 cars, or about 476,400 tons. 


NEW RIVER AND WINDING GULF 


Car Supply Averages About 40 Per Cent 
for First Week of June—Coal Goes to 
Tide—Coke Is Shipped West—Trans- 
portation on the Virginian Is Sub- 
normal. ; 

Operators of the New River and 
Winding Gulf fields found little or no 
encouragement during tlie first week 
of June, since satisfactory operation 
of the mines was possible only twice 
during the weekly period, cars being 
so scarce during the other four days 
that it was impossible to operate more 
than the fraction of a day. 


The car supply for the week did not. 


average over 40 per cent, that measur- 
ing the production of the field. On 
Saturday a. slide at Montgomery had 
its baneful effect on operations in the 
field. 

As far as the movement of New River 
coal was concerned, shipments were 
mostly for tidewater, Inland East ship- 
ments consisting mostly of prepared 
sizes. No attempt was made by pro- 
ducers to ship enough coal westward 
to amount to anything, not even to 
the Lakes, and it is stated that there 
will continue to be a small western 
movement until it is possible to secure 
the quick return of equipment from the 
West. 

Coke was being shipped, however, 
mostly to Western markets. Some op- 
erators were of the opinion that coke 
prices might recede, owing to lowered 
prices on pig iron. If such was the 
case it had no effect on New River coal, 
no reduction in the price of that coal 
being recorded. 

Mines in the Winding Gulf field were 
still handicapped owing to the fact that 
transportation conditions on the Virgin- 
ian Ry. were sub-normal following the 
strike of Princeton shopmen. However 
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it was stated that the strike situation 
had undergone improvement. 





POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Empties Come in from the West and 
Increase N. & W. Output—Fancy 
Prices Are Offered for Spot Coal— 
Contract Coal Sells for About $5— 
Properties Change Hands. 

Production in Norfolk & Western 
territory was on a somewhat larger 
scale during the first week of June than 
bad been true at any time since the 
middle of April, the improvement in 
conditions following an augmented car 
supply, resulting from an increase in 
the delivery of empties from the West. 

Coal Loading in the Tug River field 
for the week ended June 5 totalled 
75,450 net tons. It was pronounced the 
best output in two months. 

Prices even in excess of $9 a ton 
are reported as having been offered for 
coal to tidewater but there is only an 
exceedingly small amount of coal: not 
under contract. Operators say that by 
far the greater bulk of the best. coal in 
the Tug River field is tied up at a price 
not in excess of $5 a ton. 

Spot coal from the Pocahontas field 
was bringing at least $9 a ton. How- 
ever, there was little spot coal avail- 
able even at that amount. Contract 
ccal was being shipped at approxi- 
mately $4 a ton less than the spot prices 
offered. There was at the outset of 
June no let up in the demand. 





KANAWHA 


Slides on C. & O. and Decoration Day 
Cut Down Output—Shipments to Tide 
Decrease, and More Coal Goes to Lakes. 

Slips and slides on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R.R. at the end of the first week 
of June played havoc with production 
in the Kanawha field, as it was impos- 
sible to furnish any mines with cars 
on Saturday or to move any coal in 
the area affected. 

Not only was traffic completely 
blocked on the main line of the C. & O. 
but branch lines were also affected so 
that production was seriously affected 
in the Cabin Creek area and in the 
Logan area. Between a holiday partly 
observed on May 31—Decoration Day 
—and the slides already mentioned it 
was an extremely poor production week 
in the Kanawha field. 

Tidewater shipments were not quite 
so heavy as they had been in previous 
weeks, but on the other hand there was 
an increase from some mines at least 
in the amount of coal being shipped 
to ‘the Lakes, the percentage of Lake 
shipments being estimated at 23 or 24 
per cent. General western shipments, 
however, were slightly retarded by em- 
bargoes applying to consignments to 
certain Western markets. 

What further cut down the equip- 
ment for use at mines shipping .com- 
mercial coal was the large number of 
cars being assigned for railroad-fuel 
loading, the assigned-car practice in 
the Kanawha region as well as in other 
regions having become extremely per- 
nicious in the opinion of operators. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS FIELD 


Jefferson County Men Are Drilling for 
Coal—Franklin County Operators Are 
Erecting Houses—I. C. Strike Affects 
Franklin County Fields. 


Drilling for coal in a field that has 
never been prospected is now in prog- 
ress in Jefferson County. The hole is 
being sunk a few miles west of Mt. 
Vernon, and the prospecting is being 
done on land under lease to local par- 
ties. The sale of the field is assured 
should the seam prove to be thick 
enough to pay for mining. A good 
seam of coal has been found in the ex- 
treme southern edge of this county, but 
the test hole there was the first ever 
sunk in the vicinity of the Mt. Vernon 
operations. 

The Bell & Zoller Mining Co. is erect- 
ing a large number of houses at Zeigler, 
in Franklin County, to take care of the 
increasing number of miners needed by 
the rapid development of the No. 2 
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shaft of this company. Other large 
operators in the Franklin County field 
are considering this method of provid- 
ing homes for their men, as local par- 
ties are not inclined to invest money 
in rental property under the present 
excessive cost of construction. 

The strike of the Illinois Central R.R. 
switchmen at Duquoin, Carbondale and 
Centralia, who came out the second 
time recently, has resulted in shutting 
down many mines in that section, and 
has affected the already serious car 
shortage in the Franklin County fields. 
The repair men and clerks have also 
joined the switchmen and the walkout 
is seriously affecting all mines depend- 
ing on the Illinois Central for a car 
supply. 

The Lewis mine at Pinckneyville, in 
Perry County, property of the Hale 
Coal Co., was destroyed by fire of un- 
known origin recently. The tipple and 
superstructure were a total loss. This 
property was recently remodeled and 
improved, and was the main source of 
supply for local dealers. It is unde- 
cided at this time whether the property 
will be rebuilt. 
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SENTIMENT OF ST. LOUIS 
COAL MEN 


Frelinghuysen Bill Is Discussed—Mem- 
bers Are Opposed to It as Outlined— 
Straw Vote Is Taken. 

As to how the coal men in the Middle 
West feel in connection with the seg- 
sonal rates on coal, as proposed by the 
Frelinghuysen bill, was evidenced at 
the last meeting of the St. Louis Coal 
Club, when a straw vote was taken to. 
ascertain the sentiment. 

Only one member of all those in at- 
tendance at the meeting was in favor 
of the bill as proposed. 

Many of the members were of the 
opinion that something along those 
lines might be worked out to advantage, 
but not as outlined in that bill. It was 
the opinion of those present, as taken 
in the straw vote, that the railroads 
and the distribution of coal should be 
let alone and not interfered with by the 
Government until the railroads and the 
coal men were unable to properly con- 
duct their own business. This bill was 
favorably reported by the sub-committee 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 











[The bracketed figures in the text 
refer to the number and the page 
of the volume in which references 
to the matter may be found and 
should the reader desire further in- 
formation he can obtain it in the 
place indicated]. 


May 4—A wage-scale agreement is 
reached at Cleveland, Ohio, be- 
tween the scale committees repre- 
senting the operators and miners 
of the eastern Ohio field [XVII, 


Morgantown & Kingwood R.R., a 
coal carrier in northern West-Vir- 
ginia; go on strike demanding an 
8-hr. day [XVII, 1058]. 


May 5—At a meeting of the Sen- 
ate Frelinghuysen sub-committee, 
Middle-West ‘consumers support 
seasonal freight rates [XVII, 
1000]—Illinois coal operators who 
were indicted at Indianapolis a 
few weeks ago, for violating the 
Lever Act, bring individual suit 
in Chicago, asking that the U. S. 
Government be restrained from 
prosecuting them further [XVII, 
1001]. 

May 7—Operators and miners meet 
at Fairmont, W. Va., to consider 
scales for deadwork in northern 
W. Va. [XVII, 1059]. 

May 8—President Wilson issues an 
order directing the Council of Nat- 
ional Defense to take over the rec- 
ords of the War Labor Board and 
complete any unfinished business 
[XVII, 1037]. 

May 12—The sub-committee of the 
Senate Interstate Cornmerce Com- 














1017]—Freight-train crews on the - 


Important Events of the Coal Industry During May 


mittee favorably reports the Fre- 
linghuysen. bill to establish sea- 
sonal coal transportation rates 
(XVII, 1042]. 

May 13—The sub-committee of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee reports favorably the Poin- 
dexter anti-strike bill for rail- 
roads [XVII, 1042]. 

May 19—Miners at plant of Con- 
sumers’ Coal Co., at Downs, Mar- 
ion County, W. Va., strike follow- 
ing discharge of three miners for. 
loading dirty coal [XVII, 1169]. 

May 20—Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission issues orders to relieve 
freight congestion. Of special im- 
portance is the order relating to 
the relocation of open top cars 
from western to eastern territory 
(XVII, 1116]. 

May 21—U. S. Senate passes the 
House Merchant Marine bill [X VII, 
1165]. 

May 22—President Wilson issues 
ultimatum to anthracite operators 
and miners forbidding strike in 
anthracite mines. He will appoint 

-a commission to consider a wage 
increase if necessary [XVII, 1116] 
—A wage agreement is concluded 
at Cheyenne, Wyo., between the 
mine operators and mine workers 
[XVII, 1169]. 

May 24—Matewan men implicated 
in connection with death of Bald- 
win-Felts detectives and others 
are arrested [XVII, 1170]—Di- 
rector General of Railroads makes 
public a report of the financing 


of the U. S. Railroad Administra- 


tion. History of the financing of 
the railroads is given from the 
beginning of Federal control on 
Jan. 1, 1918 [XVII, 1150]—Min- 
ers employed by the Vandalia Coal 
Co., at Terre Haute, Ind., strike 
because the company assessed and 
collected from them a fine of $1 
each for failing to report for work 
Saturday May 15 [XVII, 1215]. 


May 25-27—National Coal Associa- 
tion holds its annual meeting at 
Atlantic City, N. J. [XVII, 1161- 
1164]—Joint convention of district 
No. 11, strip mine operators and 
miners of Indiana, adjourns. Most 
of workers’ demands granted 
[XVII, 1166]. 


May 26—Judge A. B. Anderson, of 
the Indiana District Federal Court, 
overrules demurrer of Charles E. 
Hughes to quash indictment in 
case of 57 bituminous operators 
and miners, declaring Section 9 — 
of Lever Act constitutional [XVII, 
1166]—Seven men said to be 
union organizers are arrested on 
Pond Creek Pike County, Ky. 
[XVII, 1215]. 


May 27—Officials of United Mine 
Workers of America request the 
operators of the Williamson, W. 
Va., field to negotiate with them 
regarding the organization of the 
Williamson field [XVII, 1216]— 
Mine workers at tri-district con- 
vention in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., ac- 
cept President Wilson’s offer to 
appoint an arbitration committee 
to settle the anthracite wage dis- 
pute [XVII, 1170]. 
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ALABAMA 


Gadsden—W. L. Smith, of Gadsden, 
and associates, are understood to be 
arranging plans for the development 
of a coal mine in the vicinity of Boaz, 
Ala. Modern machinery and equipment 
will be installed, and electric power will 
be utilized wherever feasible. The 
plans include the construction of a 
large number of homes for miners’ 
dwellings. 

Birmingham—The remaining block 
of 60 Semet-Solvay ovens at the plant 
of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
has been charged and is now produc- 
ing coke and byproducts. The 120 
ovens at this plant will provide suffi- 
cient coke for the separation of all the 
furnaces of the company, consuming 
2,500 tons of coal per day; the plant 
will displace about 1,500 beehive ovens 
lecated at the different coal mines of 
the company in this district. The oven 
plant will also generate electric power 
for the equipment at all the coal and 
ore mines of the Sloss-Sheffield com- 
pany, transmission lines now being 
strung and machinery placed at all its 
operations in the district’ to supplant 
steam power. 





ILLINOIS 

Chicago—Contract for the new steel 
tipple for the Jackson Coal Co., at Hal- 
lidayboro—the old structure of which 
was reecntly destroyed by fire—was 
placed with the Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
of Chicago, who has already erected a 
steel head frame and temporary weigh 
box and screens. 

This piece of reconstruction work has 
been one of the fast jobs of the State. 
The new tipple when fully completed 
will be equipped with Marcus screens 
and shaker loading booms, and will be 
one of the fine installations of the State. 





INDIANA 


Indianapolis—The Globe Coal Min- 
ing Co., operating at Rogers, six miles 
east of Petersburg, Ind., is building a 
railroad switch half a mile long in 
order to get into its coal property. The 
company also is constructing what is 
said to be one of the largest coal mines 
in southern Indiana. Two stripping 
machines are being used to move earth 
away from the railroad right-of-way. 

The Gladstone Coal Co., near: Peters- 
burg, Ind., is installing electric haul- 
age and power, which will increase the 
daily capacity of the mine from 400 
tons to 1,500 tons. 

Officials of the Wulfman Coal Co., 
operating near Winslow, Ind., have 
been given the right to build a steam 


tramway through the eastern part of 
the town to connect with the Southern 
Ry. 





KENTUCKY 


Manchester—The Cumberland & 
Manchester R. R. Co., which is operat- 
ing a line tapping rich coal fields, has 
increased its capital from $50,000 to 
$500,000, and plans eventually to con- 
struct several spurs. : 


Louisville—Among the new coal com- 
panies formed recently in Kentucky are 
the following: The Jacks Creek Coal 
Co., of Prestonburg, with a capi of 
$200,000, has been incorporated by, A. 
J. Johnson, James Sailsbury and J. W. 
Shober. The Porter Mining Co., of 
Ashland, with a capital of $150,000 
has been incorporated by, S. S. Porter, 
J. E. Long, ‘Fred Blackburn, and Dr. 
M. M. Collins. The Apex Coal Co., of 
Whitesburg, of which R. F. Haskins, 
of the Diamond Block Coal Co., near 
Hazard, Ky., is the head, is planning 
to install a plant with a daily capacity 
of 500 tons, on the Craft property near 
Millstone, Ky., in the Elkhorn field. 


Lynch—Converting a mountain wil- 
derness of Kentucky into a thriving and 
modern mining town in less than three 
years was the achievement of the 
United States Coal & Coke Company 
here, a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

Some 18,000 acres of coal lands were 
purchased by the company and on Sept. 
1, 1917, the first workmen arrived to 
lay out the town and open the mines. 
The company built its own railroad out 
of Benham. 

One of the features of the operation 
is that the mines are electrically 
lighted. 

The projects planned by the company 
include two miles of concrete streets 
from the Benham line to the upper end 
cf Lynch. Macadamized roads will be 
built in the town, fences constructed 
around the houses, sewerage installed, 
and a large grammar school and bank 
built. A hospital has been recently 
built for the benefit of the 7,000 or 8,- 
000 employees of the company. 

It is estimated that there are about 
500,000,000 tons of coal to be worked 
here. The capacity of the plant is 2,- 
£00,000 tons of coal a year. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittston—William P. Jennings, super- 
intendent of the Pittston division of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., recently ap- 
peared before members of the Mine Cave 
Bureau of Pittston and assured that or- 
ganization that the company will not 


only repair all damage occasioned by 
recent surface subsidence in upper 
Pittston, but will see that no further 
damage is done streets of the city and 
will likewise file maps of its under- 
ground workings as required by a city 
ordinance. 

A warrant was issued under Section 
6 of the Davis act of 1913, which makes 
it unlawful for any person or corpora- 
tion engaged in the mining of coal to 
damage streets or public thoroughfares 
by surface subsidences through failure 
to leave adequate supports. 

Conviction under the act calls for a 
fine of $1,000 or a maximum sentence 
of 90 days in the county jail or both at 
the discretion of the committing mag- 
istrate. 

The cave which resulted in the is- 
suing of the warrant occurred recently 
in the Curtis Street slope of the No. 
9 colliery of the Pennsylvania company 
and damaged Wilford Street. 

Three months ago the Scranton-Pitts- 
ton Coal Co. was brought into the 
Luzerne County Court for failure to 
file maps. The court held that the ordi- 
nance was legal and directed the com- 
pany to comply. To date the company 
has not filed its maps and as a result 
operations have been suspended. 


Wilkes - Barre — Extensive improve- 
ments are now under way by the Sus- 
quehanna Collieries Co., including sink- 
ing new shafts at the Richards and the 
Pennsylvania colleries, the construc- 
tion of a large new breaker to prepare 
coal from both operations and the erec- 
tion of a new power plant. The breaker, 
which will be of steel construction, will 
have a capacity of 3,000 tons of clean 
coal a day and will replace the break- 
ers at the Pennsylvania and Richards 
collieries. The power house will have 
a boiler capacity of 12,000 hp. and an 
electrical capacity of 9,000 kw. The 
transmission line will be double and will 
have a total length of 40,000 ft. 


Uniontown—tThe sale of 2,600 acres 
of Greene County coal, for a considera- 
tion of almost $3,000,000 to the W. J. 
Rainey interests by the Youghiogheny 
& Ohio Coal Co., is reported to have 
been concluded in Pittsburgh. The prop- 
erty, located in what is known as the 
Clarksville tract in the northern sec- 
tion of Greene County, brought $1,180 
per acre which is said to be a new high 
figure for coal lands in that section of 
Greene County. The tract is located 
along Ten Mile Creek. The purchase is 
being made by the W. J. Rainey inter- 
ests, it is understood, to provide a re- 
serve source of fuel for the byproduct 
plant of the Rainey-Wood company in 
the eastern Pennsylvania territory. 
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Johnstown—The A. B. Crichton Coal 
Co. is understood to have completed 
negotiations for the acquirement of the 
holdings and property of the Chaffee 
Coal Co., in the Upper Potomac field, 
located in the vicinity of Westernport, 
Md., for a consideration of about 
$500,000. The property comprises about 
2,000 acres of coal lands, and it is 
understood that the new owner is plan- 
ning for extensive improvements and 
enlargements to provide a capacity of 
about 1,500 tons daily, or more than 
double the present output. 

Mercer—Enoch W. Filer and William 
Jenkins, who have been operating the 
Pardoe mines under charter held by 
the Mercer Mining Co., for the past 
three years under a lease, have pur- 
chased the mines from the Mercer Min- 
ing Co. and are planning to make im- 
provements including a new shaft and 
other developments. 





WASHINGTON 

Bellingham.—Additional men have 
been employed by the Bellingham Coal 
Mines Co. and its output increased to 
500 tons. By next fall the daily output 
is expected to be 700 tons. The market 
outlook is promising and the company’s 
product is growing in popularity. The 
company is constructing a car shop and 
repair house and is building its own 
mine cars. It is also extending its spur 
track. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Williamson—The Williamson Coal & 
Coke Co. has been purchased by A. H. 
Land, J. L. Dickinson and others. The 
purchase includes all the holdings of 
the company in the Williamson field 
and in Kentucky. The consideration 
involved was approximately $150,000. 
The present output of the mines of the 
Williamson company amounts to about 
30,000 tons a month. The new owners, 
however, will probably make a number 
of improvements with a view to in- 
' ereasing the capacity of the plant. 


Morgantown—The Gaston Run Coal 
Co. has increased its capital from $50,- 
000 to $109,000, for general business 
expansion. Ernest H. Gilbert is pres- 
ident. 


Fairmont—The Tarr Coal Co. is get- 
ting ready to make improvements that 
will increase the production of its mine 
on the West Fork River between this 
city and Monongah. The Tarr com- 
pany operates six mines in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. 


Glen White—The E. E. White Coal 
Co., the largest producer on the Vir- 
ginian Ry., announces that it expects 
to sink four shafts in Raleigh and 
Wyoming counties. 


Huntington—Operations on a large 
scale will be conducted in both West 
Virginia and Kentucky by the Logan- 
Elkhorn Coal Corporation. .The capi- 
talization of the company has been 
fixed at $1,500,000. It will operate in 


Logan County, W. Va., and in Letcher 
County, Ky. 


Those principally inter- 


COAL AGE 


ested in the new company are: J. K. 
Parsons and A. R. Parsons, of Mallory, 
W. Va.; A. F. Parsons and Ettie Par- 
sons of Huntington, W., Va.; W. S. 
Peters of Seco, Ky. 


The Overseas Coal 2A. Na- 


tional Bank Building, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000 to en- 
gage in general coal mining operations 
in Lincoln, Cabell, Logan and Boone 
counties. 
chinery and equipment will be i 

for active work at an early — 

K. Marcum and J. W. Tague head es 
company. 

Charleston—Smokeless coal land in 
Fayette County is to be developed by 
the Kettle Run Coal Co., with head- 
quarters in this city, the new concern 
having. a capitalization of $150,000. 
Principally interested in the new com- 
pany are: T. C. Beury, J. A. Thayer, A. 


-.S. Guthrie, E. H. McNeil and John W. 


Fry, all of Charleston, W. Va. 


Three companies to act as selling 
agencies for Pike County, Ky., coal, and 
Mingo County, W. Va., coal, have been 
organized by E. L. Bailey, of William- 
son; E. H. Sudduth, of Welch and 
others. The new corporations are: The 
Bailey Fuel Co:, of Charleston, W. Va., 
with a capitalization of $100,000; the 
Sudduth Fuel Co., of Charleston, with a 
capitalization of $100,000, and the Will- 
iamson Fuel Co., of Charleston, with a 
capitalization of $200,000. 


Companies whose capitalization has 
just been increased are the Ashford 
Coal & Coke Co., of Charleston (headed 
by Frank D. Barron), from $25,000 to 
$50,000; and the Delmar Coal Co., of 
Fairmont, W. Va. (John T. Phillips, 
president), from $300,000 to $1,000,000. 





Association Activities 





Western Coal Operators’ Association 


In order to better co-ordinate the 
coal- -mining industry in the Province 
of Alberta, Canada, from the viewpoint 
of the operators, an amalgamation has 
been effected which will bring under 
the jurisdiction of the Western Coal 
Operators’ Association, six sub-dis- 
trict organizations, including the Red 
Deer Valley Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion. 

While each sub-district will deal with 
questions inside its own association, all 
matters of policy will be referred to 
the Western Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion. The officials of the new organi- 
zation are: President, O. S. White- 
side; first vice president, Jesse Gouge; 
second vice president, John Shanks; 
secretary-treasurer, W. R. McNeill. 





Sewell’s Point Tidewater Exchange 


Producers and shippers of coal on 
the Virginian Ry., many of them in 
the Winding Gulf field of Southern 
West Virginia, put the finishing touches 
on the new Sewell’s Point Tidewater 
Exchange on May 28 at Washington, 
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D. C., where a meeting of the shippers 
was held, G. H. Caperton acting as 
chairman of the meeting. 

Of the entire tonnage originating on 
the te as 70 per cent of it will 
herea pédsto Sewell’s Point 


so as to facilitate handling the tonnage, 


The following board of governors for we 
the new coal exchange was elected: C. < 


H. Mead, S. A. Scott, W. P. Tams, G. H, 


It is anihelieed that mall (Gaverton P. M. Snyder, Frank Ellison 


d J. B. Clifton. 

Coal to the exchange at Sewell’s 
Point will be classified as follows: Low- 
volatile coal from mines on the Navy 
acceptability list, run-of-mine, Pool 1; 
other high-grade low-volatile coal, run- 
of-mine, Pool 2; low-volatile slack, 
Pool 3; other low-volatile coal, not 
classified in pools 1 and 2; run-of-mine, 
Pool 4; high-volatile byproduct, run-of- 
mine, Pool 7; low volatile, Eagle seam, 
Pool 8; low-volatile lump, Pool 44. 





Logan Coal Operators’ Association 


The Logan Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, at a meeting held in Huntington 
on May 31, arranged to file an appeal 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for the early return of coal cars 
needed in shipping coal to the Lakes. 

It was pointed out at the meeting 
that unless cars, now in the far West 
and usually utilized in transporting coal 
to the Lakes, are returned to the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio and to the Hocking 
Valley, then there will be an unparal- 
leled shortage of coal in the Northwest 
during the coming winter. | 

Lake shipments which up to this time 
should be 7,000,000 tons, have only 
reached the 1,000,000-ton mark thus 
far, although it is estimated that the 
Northwest will need 30,000,000 tons to 
meet requirements. While the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Hocking Valley 
are prepared to handle Lake coal ex- 
peditiously, refusal of connecting lines 
to return empties has greatly limited 
such shipments. 

During the last week of May only 
24 per cent of the tonnage of the Logan 
field was shipped to the lakes, and it 
is estimated that if the relief asked 
for is given by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, then it will be possible to 
increase Lake shipments to 50 per cent 
of the region’s output. 





West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association 


Suit of the Northern West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association against cer- 
tain railroads in northern West Vir- 
ginia, including the Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, Monongahela and 
Morgantown & Wheeling railroads, was 
planned to be heard by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission on June 11, 


owing to the inability of the railroads 
named to, have their evidence ready 
before that time. The case was to have 
been heard on May 28. It was brought 
by the operators to require the carriers 
named to furnish a sufficient number ot 
cars to overcome a deficit of about 16,- 
000 cars covering a period of a year. 

















